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In 1842 when William Thalhimer opened his one-room store, Richmond 
was a city of about 20,000 inhabitants and the carriage trade came to shop for 


passementeries and crinolines, yard goods and laces. 


Topay metropolitan Richmond is a city of approximately 263,000, and 
660,000 people within a radius of 50 miles regularly shop in the capital city. Thal- 
himers, occupying almost a full city block and employing 2,100 workers, antici- 
pates a new century of development when our buyers will circle the globe to 
search out treasures for our shelves and when our customers will come here for 
everything from stratospheric wardrobes to the latest electrical devices and plastic 


gadgets. 


ALREADY Thalhimers has begun to build an addition which will make it 
one of the largest, most modern department stores in the South. Many innovations 
in retail store-design, window-display techniques and customer service are included 
in the plan. A setback at the fourth floor will accommodate an extensive roof 
garden which will be used for civic events throughout the year. 


Bur in two essentials Thalhimers will continue to resemble the store of 
1842 .. . adherence to sound quality and to community service. For these prin- 
ciples of storekeeping, which guided the founder, will never go out of date. 
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|. We are VL LEE 
WORLD'S [ands SCHOOL BUS BODY 


Ba} 


WAYNE BUS BODIES LEAD THE FIELD 


More School Children ride in WAYNES than in any other Body. There 
are many sound reasons for this popularity. WAYNES, with their 
super-safe strength, beauty, durability and economy, lead the field. 
Line assembled of die-formed, interchangeable parts—rust-proofed 

to prolong life — these beautiful WAYNES represent the finest 

values to be found in school buses. We are proud to be a 

part of WAYNE’S Nation-Wide Service, reaching 

from coast to coast. Let one of our transportation 


engineers help you. Write or call today! 


BAKER EQUIPMENT ENGINEERING CO. 


SUMMIT & NORFOLK STS. RICHMOND I1, VIRGINIA 
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Now —it’s just a penny in a 
piggy bank. But soon his piggy 
will be full. Then the pennies 
will be taken to a real savings 
bank. 


The bank will put his pen- 
nies to work. Some of these 
pennies almost certainly will 
be invested in electric utility 
securities. Banks prefer these 
securities because sound busi- 
ness management has made 
them a dependable invest- 
ment —as dependable as elec- 
tric service itself. 


So, the little boy has a per- 
sonal stake in the electric 





power industry. Practically 
every American has—mil- 
lions as direct stockholders, 
other millions as savings 
bank depositors and life 
insurance Owners. 


This is the American eco- 
nomic system. It’s called capi- 
talism. It’s a good system. It 
helped make America great. 
And it will continue to open 
doors of opportunity for all 
little boys and girls with piggy 
banks. 





© Hear NELSON EDDY in “THE ELECTRIC 
HOUR” with Robert Armbruster’s Orchestra. 
Sandays, 4:30 P.M., EST, CBS Network. 


VIRGINIA ELECTRIC AND POWER COMPA 
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RICHMOND, 
VIRGINIA 


is open for you. 
the street floor corner of Grace and Sixth... 
a place to meet your friends... 

or to rest. Deep chairs for relaxation, 
writing desks, telephone booths, 

a Customer Information Desk, check room 
for your hats, cubes and packages, 

and the popular Appointment Book are 
all for your convenience. 


We hope you will use and enjoy the balcony. 


Wille « Rhoads 





It’s a spacious balcony on 





THE SHOPPING CENTER 
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A Great Message 

Governor Darden’s final message 
to the General Assembly was a fit- 
ting conclusion to a constructive 
and forward-looking administra- 
tion. Some of the adjectives im- 
mediately applied to it in editorial 
comment were “‘historic’’, “‘nota- 
able’, “‘excellent’’, “‘trail-blazing’’, 
and ‘impressive’. They were 
eminently deserved. There will be 
differences of opinion over many of 
its specific recommendations, but 
none will question its patriotic 
spirit and statesman-like vision. 

The major emphasis was on 
public education. A full third of 
the message was devoted to this 
subject. Here, as elsewhere, the sig- 
nificance was more in the spirit and 
the vision than in the details. There 
was nothing perfunctory about the 
emphasis. It was placed with a 
feeling and sincerity that could 
come only from profound convic- 
tion. 

‘The more I study our public 
school system’’, said the Governor, 
‘the more I am convinced that 
there is no other mechanism which 
can so surely and so effectively un- 
leash the latent powers of this 
Commonwealth.”’ With that con- 
viction, he clearly called upon Vir- 
ginia to continue and increase her 
efforts for the improvement of that 
system. 


We Will Get What We Want 


Governor Tuck’s inaugural ad- 
dress dealt chiefly with general 
principles of government. Specific 
legislative recommendat’ons were 
deferred to a later special message 
to the General Assembly, and could 
not be known, therefore, at the 
time this was written. 

The general discussion of public 
education in the address indicated, 
however, that later specific recom- 
mendations with respect to it would 
be constructive and progressive. 
The enthusiasm of the people of 
the State for an efficient public 
school system was clearly recog- 
nized, and it was categorically 
stated that “‘there is no longer any 
reason why she ( Virginia) should 
not go forward in expanding her 
educational facilities’. 
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Editorial Comment 


One statement of the Governor 
should be repeated over and over 
again in every community in the 
State: “If the people of Virginia 
want better schools, they will get 
them, but, unless they do, they 
will not.’’ To amplify that would 
be unnecessary; to ignore it would 
be disastrous. 


Teaching Aids 

Virginia has recently made un- 
precedented provision for audio- 
visual and other aids to teaching. 
This should result and will result 
in improved instruction in the Vir- 
ginia schools. Teachers cannot do 
their work without proper tools 
and equipment any more than prac- 
titioners of other professions can. 
No modern physician or surgeon 
would undertake even the simplest 
operation with the primitive equip- 
ment and in the unsatisfactory sur- 
roundings available a generation or 
two ago. Effective modern teach- 
ing demands no less modern equip- 
ment and suitable surroundings. 


One of the most encouraging 
signs for the future of education is 
the general recognition of this fact 
by both educators and laymen. 
Nostalgic idealization of the little 
red school house with its equip- 
ment of water-bucket, broom and 
home-made benches is becoming 
rarer and rarer. Supplying the 
teacher with the necessary ‘equip- 
ment for her work is coming to be 
recognized as much a matter of 
course as supplying any other 
worker with necessary tools and 
equipment, not because it makes 
things easier and pleasanter for the 
teacher but because it results in bet- 
ter instruction for the pupil. 

It is important that the teacher 
recognize that the things provided 
for her work are teaching aids and 
not teaching substitutes. The search 
for a substitute for the hard work, 
the drudgery, if you please, of 
teaching is as constant and as futile 
as the search for Utopia. There 
is no substitute for good teaching. 
The lavish provision which Vir- 
ginia is now ready to make for 
teaching aids will be valuable only 
to the extent that the prov’sions 
are used as aids, and will be detri- 






mental to the extent that teachers 
attempt to use them as playthings 
or teaching substitutes. 


Definition Needed 


Education is a constantly grow- 
ing, changing, evolving process, 
which cannot be compressed or 
confined within the narrow limits 
of a definition. It includes all the 
factors and forces that contribute 
to the development of an individ- 
ual’s powers and faculties from the 
beginning of life to the end. 


A system of schools and other 
institutions established to con- 
tribute to the development of the 
mental and moral powers by a pro- 
gram of study, disciplines and ex- 
periences is an agency of education, 
not the agency. The schools are 
responsible for only a part of edu- 
cation, that part we usually call 
formal education. If they are to 
meet the responsibility they must 
not assume themselves, or have im- 
posed on them by social pressures, 
duties and services other than those 
which properly belong to them. 

Hence there is a great need for 
a sane, reagonably inclusive defini- 
tion of this thing we call formal 
education, and for keeping it a 
vigorous and effective force, as sep- 
arate from other social agencies and 
activities as possible. The schools 
must serve more and more largely 
all of the needs of real life, but 
they must serve them as schools 
and not attempt the duties of other 
agencies which may have some of 
the aspects of education. It is en- 
tirely reasonable to call upon any 
school or school system to define 
its program. 


A Question 


In this connection; educators 
might well ponder this question: 
Would not, and should not, ap- 
propriating bodies—legislatures, 
boards of supervisors, city councils 
—be more concerned with appro- 
priating money to support a def- 
inite program of education than 
in increasing appropriations merely 
because present educational provi- 
sions are inadequate and larger ap- 
propriations are obviously needed? 
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HE big event of our age is 
ji not the atom bomb, or World 

War II, or UNO, or any of 
the things that have been featured 
in press and radio. It is something 
that lies deeper than all these—a 
new kind of growth that is taking 
place in the minds and hearts of 
men. It is working its way among 
the two billion inhabitants of this 
earth with a power that no man 
can estimate. It dwarfs all the 
statesmen that ever lived. The seed 
for this new growth was sown 
back in the centuries by great 
teachers who saw with prophetic 
clarity that men could not advance 
by magnifying their antipathies, 
but that by exalting their common 
brotherhood they could enjoy the 
earth and the fulness thereof. They 
knew as all intelligent men must 
know that love is more powerful 
than hate, and that intelligence is 
stronger than force in the life of 
humanity. 

We are terribly shocked by the 
wholesale brutality that has been 
practiced by certain men in our day. 
We are scared by the dangers of 
the atom bomb. We are discour- 
aged with our species. And that is 
good up to a point. But let us 
search for what is right as well as 
what is wrong and we shall be en- 
couraged. We must exalt the right 
as well as fight the wrong if we 
are to win in the struggle to set 
civilization upon a new path. The 
good in mankind is stronger than 
the bad in mankind. 

Never during the long slow 
struggle of man against the forces 
around him and within himself has 
he risen to greater heights than 
now. Never has man been more 
nearly divine, more willing to sac- 
rifice and fight when the odds were 
strong against him; more willing 
to live and die for the larger good. 
Never has the mind of man been 
broader in its reach and grasp. 
Never has he been more inventive, 
ingenious, and resourceful. Never 
before have the sympathies of man 
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In Peace as in. WarTEAMWORK 


A Message for Brotherhood Week, February 17-24, 1946 


by Joy Etmer Morcan 


Editor, Journal of the National Education Association 


reached out to so many of his fel- 
low creatures. Never before has 
the spirit of man risen so surely 
above all the creeds and conflicts 
of religion and race to a feeling of 
universal brotherhood for his fel- 
lowmen everywhere. 

No man is all good or all bad 
and no race or generation is all one 
or all the other. Look about you 
for a single day and count the good 
deeds that come to your attention. 
You will be amazed that they are 
so common and that the bad deeds 
are so rare that they are conspicuous 
by their rarity. Sometimes bad men 
come to power and things look 
dark indeed. It has been so again 
and again throughout history. 
Often has civilization slipped back, 
but never clear back. And with 
each new spurt it has gone farther 
forward. Why should we fear the 
future when we have so much to 
work with? Can we not use our 
ingenuity and power for. good as 
well as evil?, 

The airplane is a terrible war 
weapon, but it is also an instru- 
ment for peace. Like radio it brings 
the whole human family into a 
new brotherhood. It is the fruit 
of cerituries of scientific discovery 
and labor, of faith and work. 
Every man who rises on its wings 
into the clouds is trusting his very 
life to the integrity of the men who 
made or fly the plane. Flight is 
always an act of trust and faith. 

The atom bomb is a fearsome 
thing and there are those who look 
with despair upon it. But atom 
power is more than bombs. It is 
a prophecy and a promise of abun- 
dance —the dream of centuries 
come true. Fire must have been 
frightful and devastating to the 
men who first saw it raging over 
the grasslands or through the for- 
ests. And yet what a part fire 
has played in the life and industry 
of modern man. It keeps him 
warm. It helps to fashion his 
tools. It gives power to his en- 
gines. 





Atom power is fire multiplied 
ten million fold. It offers possi- 
bilities for good that only the most 
daring imagination can conceive. 
It places upon the whole human 
race a new responsibility. It is a 
sacred trust that calls for the high- 
est sense of trusteeship and world- 
wide brotherhood. 

Brotherhood Week, sponsored 
ior a dozen years by the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews 
during the week of Washington’s 
birthday, is here again. It is no 
substitute for the year-round job 
of intergroup education which is a 
major responsibility of the school. 
Educators take the long view that 
prejudice and disunity have their 
roots in emotional and social inse- 
curity. Good intergroup education 
is something that takes place in 
every learning situation, in every 
room and class, every day of the 
year. But Brotherhood Week af- 
fords an opportunity for dramatiz- 
ing the basic principles of decent 
human relations and democratic 
living. 

New classroom technics and. ap- 
proaches for building attitudes of 
respect and goodwill are being de- 
veloped and tested. School systems 
from Massachusetts to California 
and from, Michigan to Texas are 
engaged in experimentation in in- 
tergroup education. Teacher train- 
ing institutions are assuming their 
obligations. But all this experi- 
mentation will take time. Mean- 
while, we cannot wait. Adminis- 
trators and teachers have already 
demonstrated their desire and abil- 
ity to make important strides now. 
Enough has already been achieved 
by our schools to show that we 
can produce an informed citizenry. 

We who are teachers in America 
have immense opportunity. We are 
a land of many peoples and back- 
grounds. Most of the human prob- 
lems that exist in the world can be 
found in some form among us. If 
America can build a strong united 
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Pestalozzi Bicentennial 
Eminent Swiss Educator Will Be Honored Throughout 1946 


by W. GuyYER 





The 200th anniversary of the 
birth of the great Swiss educa- 
tional reformer, Pestalozzi, 
should not be allowed to pass un- 
noticed in any school. It is prob- 
ably true that modern primary 
instruction is more largely in- 
debted to him than to any other 
one man. Almost all of his 
methods are now in general use 
in the elementary schools of Eu- 
rope and America. So far as the 
practice of the schools is con- 
cerned, emphasis on the concrete 
rather than the abstract, and de- 
velopment of the child by con- 
stantly calling all his powers into 


exercise instead of making him 
a mere passive recipient, had 
their beginnings with Pestalozzi. 

A recent article by Professor 
William H. Kilpatrick concludes 
with this significant tribute: 

“As the years come and go, it 
will, however, be the great lov- 
ing heart of Pestalozzi that will 
most stand out. He did love his 
children and they did respond 
to his love. Men saw this and 
heeded. School children have 
been happier ever since; and be- 
sides that, they have learned bet- 
ter. This is the debt we owe to 
Pestalozzi.” 





HE 200th birthday 
anniversary of Hein- 
rich Pestalozzi, emi- 
nent Swiss pedagogue and 
champion of children, was 
observed throughout Swit- 
zerland on January. 12. So 
dear to the heart of his peo- 
ple are, however, the mem- 
ory of this man and the 
fine principles for which he 
stood that it was decided 
to honor him not only 
with anniversary observ- 
ances, but with various 
worthwhile projects dur- 
ing the entire year of 1946. 
At this time, at the end 
of a second ‘heartbreaking 
world war, Pestalozzi’s 
ideals cover exactly the 
things that are needed and 
should be done: a new so- 
cial _ justice, a thorough 
understanding of the mean- 
ing of “home”, family 
companionship and cul- 
ture, essentials for the ex- 
istence and happiness of 
mankind which must never 
again be trodden down. 
Switzerland’s Pestalozzi 
year is primarily devoted 
to humanity’s obligations 
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Pestalozzi Monument at Zurich, Switzerland. 
noted Swiss Educator was born in that beautifu) Swiss 
metropolis. 








Johann Heinrich Pestalozzi 


in a practical direction. ‘The fed- 
eral program provides that the doc- 
trines of Pestalozzi are to be spread 
over as large a field as possible. For 
this purpose a pamphlet ‘‘Pesta- 
lozzi im eigenen Wort’”’ 
(Sayings of Pestalozzi) 
has been issued, containing 
the educator's pronounce- 
ments regarding the fam- 
ily, school and state. This 
attractively gotten up pub- 
lication is to be placed into 
the hands of as many Swiss 
citizens as possible, fathers, 
mothers, young people and 
all the teachers. Annexed 
to these ‘‘Sayings of Pesta- 
lozzi’’ is the text of his ex- 
cellent ‘‘Stanserbrief’’. 
During the Pestalozzi 
year the federal program 
foresees, under the auspices 
of Women’s Associations, 
evenings for discussion of 
problems and gtiding prin- 
ciples of education in the 
home. These meetings are 
to take into consideration 
Pestalozzi’s main concern, 
the intensification of fam- 
ily life. Future fathers and 
mothers, as well as parents, 
are to be shown by quali- 
fied men and women how 
to avoid sentimental spoil- 
ing of children. They are 
to be given the directions 
for educational methods 
The = which will train the young 


(Continued on page 261) 
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This article consists of excerpts from a longer 
article by Mr. Zeisler, which appeared in the Oc- 
tober, 1945, issue of the Atlantic Monthly. It is 
reprinted here by special permission of the Atlantic 
Monthly and Mr. Zeisler. Mr. Zeisler is the Man- 
aging Editor of the Monroe Evening News, Monroe, 
Michigan. He says of himself: 

“J have written editorials urging economy in 
government, and articles on the city and: school 
budget, pointing out extravagance. I have also 
watched government operate, from the close con- 
tact of a small-town newspaper office. And I have 
become a home-owner and a parent. 

“Economy in government is fine, but too much 
economy is like too much of a powerful drug. Low 
taxes are fine, but for lack of revenue I have seen 
the schools deprived of their best teaching talent, 


Who Wants Taxes Cut? 


by Karu F, ZEIsLER 









the city deprived of ideal park sites. Gradually 
I have become convinced that we unwittingly starve 
good government in embryo; we feed it just enough 
to keep it alive, and not quite enough to make 
it vigorous and effective. 

“And I have seen the low-tax lobby operate, 
usually behind the scenes and always for selfish 
purposes. So I think it is time to say a word for 
the other side of the picture, on behalf of those 
of us as individuals who would really benefit from 
the better government adequate taxes would make 
possible—though not inevitable. I am not a po- 
litical science expert. But for over twenty years 
I have studied government at the practical level, 
and this is my diagnosis of its greatest ailment— 


malnutrition.” 














tax man. I believe taxes 

should be much higher than 
they are, and I believe the ‘‘de- 
mand”’ for low taxes and economy 
in government comes from inter- 
ests opposed to me and to other 
individual citizens. Don’t get me 
wrong. I am not and have never 
been on any public payroll. I do 
no business with any govern- 
mental agency and never expect to. 
Furthermore, I am a taxpayer: I 
pay income taxes, state sales taxes, 
local property taxes, nuisance and 
luxury taxes on.the things I buy, 
and in addition I pay a rate that 
would astonish most Americans to 
the Dominion of Canada on the in- 
come from some bank stock I in- 
herited. So what I have to say 
about taxes is not influenced by any 
salary or business I might get by 
boosting them. I should inevitably 
pay my full share if my advocacy 
of higher taxes bore fruit. 

The other day in my state the 
legislature soundly defeated a meas- 
ure to permit—not force—schools 
to extend their curriculum to four- 
teen grades. The objective of the 
bill was to enable smaller commu- 
nities to offer home-town educa- 
tional facilities to boys and girls 
who cannot afford college. It was 
in answer to the widespread com- 
plaints of businessmen and indus- 
trial employers that the average 
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Pree man 1 I am a high- 


































high-school graduate cannot spell, 
make change, or read instructions. 
Yet its defeat came about largely 
because the chairman of the House 
Ways and Means Committee, a 
farmer, asserted that the people 
were paying all the taxes they could 
bear, and that if this business of 
expanding the burden of support- 
ing the public schools went on un- 
checked there would be a taxpay- 
ers’ revolt. He neglected to say 
which taxpayers would revolt— 
whether parents, farmers, business- 
men, property owners, industrial- 
ists, or bondholders. 

Taxes are the prorated cost of 
things we can buy only from the 
government. We get about what 
we pay for. We should get more 
and better fire and police protec- 
tion, education, sanitation, recrea- 
tional facilities, food inspection, 
control over fraudulent transac- 
tions, and reduction in the risk of 
our investments if we paid more 
taxes. Yet by listening to the low- 
tax people all these years we have 
cheated ourselves out of the essen- 
tials only government can give us. 
It is time we examined the econ- 
omy-in-government interests and 
determined whether we as individ- 
uals should listen to them or de- 
cide for ourselves how much gov- 
ernment service we actually need 
and want and can afford to buy. 

Granted that government has ac- 


cumulated a lot of frills, and that 
government regulation of the New 
Deal variety is onerous; neverthe- 
less we owe too much of our well- 
being to monopolies we have placed 
in government to deprive ourselves 
by joining in the low-tax hue and 
cry. When you consider, for in- 
stance, that the farmer-legislator 
who blocked the extension of edu- 
cational opportunites in nfty state 
serves the people in a key post for 
$3.00 a day, do my fellow citizens 
have any reason to complain of the 
leadership they are employing? 

And what does the low-tax 
lobby really gain by “‘saving’’ the 
money it would take to attract leg- 
islative leadership of the caliber 
called for by these times and their 
problems? 

Take education. A nation can’t 
rise about the level of its average 
citizen any more than a river can 
rise above its source. And the source 
of citizenship in America is ‘‘free”’ 
public school education. Are you 
satisfied with the public schools in 
your community and the job they 
are doing, whether you send your 
children to them or pay the tre- 
mendously higher cost of private 
schooling? 

Are your public schools, in the 
town in which you live, instilling 
the ideals of Americanism, training 
boys and girls to fit into commu- 

(Continued on page 256) 
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Financing Education In The Post-War Period 


by Joun K. Norton 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia Universit) 


NLY a soothsayer would at- 
() sem to predict just what 

is going to happen to educa- 
tional finance in a period like the 
one just ahead. It is feasible and 
desirable, however, to analyze the 
various factors which are likely to 
be potent in this field in the future. 
Such an analysis may well serve 
as one basis for educational lead- 
ership and action. 

Will the American people, in- 
fluenced by educational leadership 
of vision and courage, recognize in 
the post-war period that education, 
adequate in both kind and amount, 
is a prime essential in the effective 
growth of our democratic indus- 
trial civilization? 

The last generation has wit- 
nessed a series of dramtic demon- 
strations of the enormous power 
of education. Hitler fully under- 
stood the potency of education. As 
soon as he came into power, he 
began to use education to build a 
generation of youth with both 
ideological and technical qualifica- 
tions appropriate to the evil ends 
of the Nazi program. It is beside 
the point that it was ‘‘education 
for death’ that Hitler evolved. The 
point is that he demonstrated, in a 
manner-which we should not miss, 
the enormous power of education. 

The Russian regime offers an- 
other example. A quarter of a 
century ago Russia was the most 
backward of the great nations of 
Europe. It was prostrate from 
warfare. It had made little progress 
toward industrialization. Its agra- 
rian economy still smelled of the 
Middle Ages. Most of its people 
were illiterate. In less than twenty- 
five years these liabilities were writ- 
ten off sufficiently so that the 
USS.R. confounded all predic- 
tions by carrying through a tech- 
nological, total war to complete 
victory. Education, vigorously and 
definitely used, is undoubtedly one 
of the potent ingredients that went 
into the Soviet program. 

China for centuries was an in- 
dividualistic congeries of people 
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In an address before the Vir- 
ginia Education Association on 
November 21, 1945, Dr. Norton 
analyzed six factors of funda- 
mental importance in financing 
public education in the United 
States in the years immediately 
ahead. The discussion of the 
first two is given in this article 
and the remaining four are re- 
ported in summary form without 
Dr. Norton’s thoughtful analysis. 





with no national spirit, who held 
warfare and warriors in utter con- 
tempt. The Chinese leaders a few 
decades ago set about through va- 
rious means, of which an increas- 
ing use of education was one, to 
change this situation. China has 
amazed the world by standing up 
under the terrible ordeal of eight 
years of warfare. , 

Thus far no large democratic 
country has had the genius to make 
full use of education in achieving 
its aims. After one has paid full 
tribute to the enormous and indis- 
pensable contribution that free 
education has made to the growth 
of our great country, he must con- 
clude that the United States has 
fallen far short of making full use 
of education. 

We learned little from the edu- 
cational lessons of World War I. 
Then, we were shamed by the facts 
on illiteracy and physical deficiency. 
Again we have been shamed by the 
facts of the period of World War 
II. The 1940 federal census listed 
3,000,000 adults who had never 
attended any school. More. than 
10,000,000 citizens had had so 
little schooling that they were vir- 
tually illiterate. Nearly 2,00,000 
children, aged 6 to 15, were not 
attending any kind of a school. 

We knew that educational lia- 
bilities were being created in the 
years between the wars. The re- 
ports of the President’s Advisory 
Committee on Education, of the 


American Youth Commission, of 
the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion, of the National Resources 
Planning Board, and other com- 
mittees had provided abundant evi- 
dence on the situation. We knew 
that vast educational slums scat- 
tered in various parts of the nation 
were generating educational liabil- 
ities by denying a decent educa- 
tional opportunity to millions of 
American youth, both white and 
black. We knew that only one 
in four of our youth received any 
significant vocational guidance and 
training and that half of our most 
promising high school graduates 
were prevented from continuing 
their education—primarily by eco- 
nomic limitations. The commis- 
sions named above clearly and vig- 
orously told what should be done 
in order that educational slums 
might be eliminated and educa- 
tional liabilities prevented. But the 
tragic fact remains that between 
the two wars we developed no com- 
prehensive program so that educa- 
tion might fulfill the most basic 
American ideal—equality of op- 
portunity. 

During the depression thirties 
we starved education in nearly all 
American communities. Such ad- 
vances as we did make in the 
1930’s were less the outcome of 
statesmanlike educational planning 
than a by-product of a federal 
work-relief program. 

A national inventory of the 
financing of education, taken in 
1940, as we were on the verge of 
World War II, revealed that some 
233,119 children were in school 
systems expending less than $200 
a year per classroom unit of 30 
children. Think of it, less than 
$200 with which to pay a teacher 
for a year, to purchase books and 
instructional supplies, to provide 
health and attendance service, and 
for all other current expenses. 
There were 1,175,996 children in 
school systems costing less than 
$500 per classroom unit per year, 
and 4,837,332 children in those 
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costing less than $1,000 a year. 
Nearly half of our children were 
in classrooms costing less than 
$1,600 a year for all current ex- 
penses. 


The chickens which we might’ 


have expected came home to roost 
again in a period of national crisis. 
Hundreds of thousands of men 
signed their draft cards with a cross. 
Some 5,000,000 young men— 
one in three—were rejected in the 
draft for educational, physical, or 
mental deficiencies. These were 
“incapable of qualifying at the 
lowest level that can be established 
for men to be utilized” according 
to Selective Service officials. There 
was high agreement between inade- 
quacy of provision for education 
and rate of rejection for educational 
and other deficiencies. 

The Federal Government during 
the recent war period poured hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars into a 
hurry-up program of vocational 
and technical training and prepared 
some 10,000,000 workers neces- 
sary to man our civilian shops and 
factories. At the same time the 
military services expended many 
billions in programs of military 
training—a substantial part of 
which was made up of content and 
skills which our youth would have 
mastered earlier if we had an 
all-out, rather than a partly ade- 
quate system of education in the 
United States. 

In short, we still live from hand 
to mouth in education in this coun- 
try. When a depression or a war 
forces us to take emergency ac- 
tion, we do so. But we do not 
have today an educational pro- 
gram, and have never had one, de- 
signed to use education to the 
maximum in making every Amer- 
ican a well-rounded, educated per- 
sonality—healthy, occupationally 
competent, qualified for the duties 
of family life and for the growing 
responsibilities of citizenship. Only 
a minority of favored communities 
approach such an educational of- 
fering. 

The plain fact is that we won 
this war in spite of our educational 
liabilities, as well as our educational 
assets. Shielded by the epic cour- 
age of Britain and China, we were 
able to proceed with comparative 
leisure to summon our resources, 
educational and otherwise, and to 
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patch up our shortcomings, educa- 
tional and otherwise, and to come 
up in time for the kill. 

Will fate always be so kind to 
us? Are we the favorites of Provi- 
dence? Or in some future crisis— 
whether of war or peace—will we 
find that a fifty per cent, rather 
than a hundred per cent education 
is to be the differehce between vic- 
tory and defeat? 

What would a hundred per cent 
education be like? It would pro- 
vide for as much education as every 
child should have and is willing to 
take. No barriers of low family 
income, or low community income 
would stand in the way. ‘‘Educa- 
tion for All American Youth’’ 
would be provided, to quote the 
title of the recent notable report of 
the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion. We would provide a curric- 
ulum for all youth—not merely 
one for those who are verbally 
minded—and learn easily. This 
curriculum would be focussed on 
real life needs. No subject would 
get in on such spurious claims as 
that it had been there in the past. 
Children would be taught to think 
—not just to think in a vacuum— 
but in terms of ‘““One World.’’ One 
mighty small world of atom 
bombs, of rocket planes, of radar, 
and of other fantastic realities 
which still lie hidden behind the 
curtain of war-time secrecy. A 
world which is only barely enter- 
ing the industrial revolution, but 
in which the power which has al- 
ready come into the hands of men 
has far out-run their ethical con- 
trols. A world in which war can 
no longer be merely regulated—it 
must be abolished or it will abolish 
civilization. A world in which 
modern man—with his outworn 
19th century conceptions of polit- 
ical sovereignty—is indeed obso- 
lete. A world in which the na- 
tion which does not conserve and 
develop its human resources to the 
fullest is destined to lose its place— 
if not its very existence. 

Every child and youth in such 
a world should have educational 
and vocational guidance, voca- 
tional, technical, or professional 
education, work experience, help in 
getting a job, and retraining when 
necessary. 

Physical health should be guar- 
anteed all youth to the limit of 





their physiques. We would pay 
less lip-service to home and family 
life and do something significant 
in preparing for it in our schools. 
Education for leisure-time would 
be properly provided for. Educa- 
tion in the sphere of ethical, moral 
and democratic living would re- 
ceive vastly greater emphasis. 

Can we help the American peo- 
ple to catch the vision? The vision 
of an educational program which 
is essential to the realization of our 
aspirations? If we can, the most 
important prerequisite to an ade- 
quate financing of education in the 
postwar period will have been 
met. Our people can and do sup- 
port things they believe to be im- 
portant. 

What Will It Cost? 

Several estimates of the Cost of 
an Adequate Education for All? 
have been made in recent years. 
The National Resources Planning 
Board on the basis of an excellent 
14-point program estimated that 
current school expenses would have 
to be increased from $2.8 billion a 
year to $6.1 billion a year to pro- 
vide acceptable educational oppor- 
tunity in the United States. The 
estimate in the April 1944 Research 
Bulletin of the N.E.A. was $4,- 
600,000,000. 

In one state it has been found 
that really powerful education does 
not usually begin in most school 
systems until $3,000 a classroom 
is available. This is double the 
amount now available on the aver- 
age. 

It seems a fair estimate, there- 
fore, that at least double present 
educational expenditures will be 
necessary to provide adequately 
from the financial aids for the kind 
of education which this country 
greatly needs and is not getting to- 
day. If prices stay up and rise 
further it will take more than $6 
billion dollars as compared with 
our present $3 billion. 

This vast sum can be provided 
if the economic system of the 
United States,in the post-war pe- 
riod provides full employment and 
operates at a high level of produc- 
tivity. 


Conclusion 


The six potent factors, which 
will condition the financing of edu- 
(Continued on page 258) 
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Books and Home Circles 


by Mase Cralic 


Librarian of Woodrow Wilson Junior High School, Roanoke 


S the librarian of a Junior 
High School in a residential 
section of our city, I am def- 

initely interested in reading guid- 
ance. Realizing that the love of 
books must have its beginning in 
the home, I felt that it might be 
well to learn what reading, how 
much and what type, was being 
done within the home circles of my 
students. Therefore, I decided to 
conduct the following survey, 
which was done in the eafly part 
of the school year. 

I mimeographed questionnaires 
which were distributed to 250 stu- 
dents in the 7th and 8th grades, 
these being classes to whom I teach 
weekly library lessons. 

The questions asked the students 
were: 

1. About how many books have 
been read within the past year by 
the adult members of your family? 

2. About how many of these 
books came from our school li- 
brary? 

3. About how many books have 
you read during the past year? 

4. From what sources did you 
secure your books? 

5. List the titles of books that 
you yourself own. 

6. (a) What magazines does 
your family take with regularity? 

(b) Which magazines do you 
read with any regularity? 

7. (a) Do you read comic 
books? 

(b) Do your parents approve 
of your reading comic books? 

No names had to be signed to 
the above questions, but about fifty 
per cent of the students volunteered 
such information. 

All papers were returned within 
a few days. 

Some of the information ob- 
tained was: 

1. In 250 homes it was reported 
that the adults had read 4,100 
books, an average of 16 books to 
a person. 

2. One-sixth of these books had 
been borrowed from the school li- 
brary. 
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Woodrow Wilson Junior High students at work in the library. 
Mundy and Edith Snedegar are being helped at the card catalog by Anne 
Shropshire, Student-librarian. 


3. The 250 students had read 
5,170 books, an average of 20 
books to a student. 

4. About three-fourths of the 
books read by students had been 
borrowed from the school library. 

5. Judging from the lists of 
titles belonging to the children, it 
was found that they owned many 
of the favorite classics; also dupli- 
cates of many of the more modern 
books listed in our library. 

6. Also, it was learned that the 
students owned and were reading 
far too many of the cheap series 
books. This was particularly true 
of the boys. 

7. The homes reported an aver- 
age of five recommended magazines. 

8. As to comic books, about 
one-half of the students reported 
that they read them regularly. 

Of these: one-half read them 
with the parents’ consent. One- 
fourth read them, though with par- 
ents’ disapproval. One-fourth read 
them, quoting a number of stu- 
dents, ‘“‘my parents do not mind 
much.” 


How This Information Was Used 

Armed with this information, I 
began to wonder how I might be 
able to use it for the benefit of my 


Gerald 


students, and three ideas came to 
mind: 

First, I might improve the books 
owned by my pupils by stressing 
in various ways titles, both old and 
new, which should be in the pri- 
vate libraries of adolescent boys and 
girls. Among the titles I suggested 
were such books as Robin Hood, 
King Arthur, Arabian Nights, An- 
derson’s Fairy Tales and Swiss 
Family Robinson. And of the 
more modern books, were listed 
such titles as O’Hara’s My Friend 
Flicka and Thunderhead, Knight's 
Lassie Come-Home, Marjorie Raw- 
ling’s The Yearling, Seaman's mys- 
tery stories and Edwin L. Sabin’s 
historical fiction. Non-fiction books 
also were listed, as biographies of 
our nations leaders, books of games, 
of poetry and of etiquette. These 
and many others have a definite ap- 
peal to the youthful reader. 

Second, perhaps I could do more 
to discourage the purchase and 
reading of the series books. I find 
that usually such books are given 
the children at Christmas and for 
birthdays. Because these books are 
of an interesting nature and of a 
simple vocabulary the students read 
them, and because they are inex- 

(Coninued on page 259) 
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ONSIDER Frederick, as re- 
e vealed by entries on the ‘‘so- 

cial attitude and _ behavior 
sheet’ in his cumulative record at 
school: 

Grape I: Frederick does not show 
much interest in school. Rather in- 
different to work which others are do- 
ing. Is agreeable when urged to take 
part but has to be urged to work. 

Grape 2: Frederick is a good pupil 
in school. Gives no trouble. Very 
quiet. Likes to%ead but is careless in 
other work. 

Grave 3: Absent-minded. Reads 
much of the time. Is not working to 
the best of his ability. 

Grape 4: Inattentive. Reads much. 
Otherwise shiftless and lazy. 

Grave 5: A good pupil if he would 
be more attentive. He could do well 
in school if he applied himself. 

Grave 6: Tends to sit quietly and 
do little. Consider him lazy. Does 
pass:ng work in reading which he seems 
to enjoy. Have tried everything I 
know to get him interested. Frederick 
seems not to care what happens. At- 
tends irregularly. 

Grave 7: Retained, since he was un- 
prepared for seventh grade work. Work 
is some better. Still reads much. Will 
not talk. A very queer boy. 
Moved away at Christmas. 

This record cannot be read with- 
out some emotion. Here was a 
youngster with preoccupations and 
troubles of his own, but no adult 
friend appeared during seven long 
years at school to help him solve 


*Helping Teachers Understand Chil- 
dren by the Staff of the Division on 
Child Development and Teacher Per- 
sonnel. Prepared for the Commission 
on Teacher Education (Washington, 
American Council on Education, 1945). 
475 pages. 
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them; he changed from ‘“‘inatten- 
tive’ to ‘‘queer.’’ If any one of the 
teachers who worked with him had 
known how to get an understand- 
ing of him or had sought compe- 
tent help in interpreting his needs, 
he might have been helped. 

But Frederick is water over the 
dam. What of his successors and 
those of us who deal with those 
successors? Will we have the 
understanding we need? What 
will we be like when we are pre- 


pared to understand each year’s 
new Fredericks better? 


Behavior Is Caused 


Teachers who understand chil- 
dren see a youngster’s present ac- 
tions as based upon his past expe- 
rience, as shaped by his present sit- 
uation, and as influenced by his de- 
sires and hopes for the future. This 
implies that every boy and girl is 
educable, that unacceptable be- 
havior can be changed, and that de- 
sirable and effective action can be 
evoked. 

Child behavior is not capricious 
and impulsive, and therefore to be 
controlled by adults without refer- 
ence to its causes. Any given be- 
havior by a child is normal for that 
child in those circumstances; un- 
derstanding the motivation and the 
causes of that behavior is the first 
step toward making it socially and 
personally valuable. 


Children Are Accepted 


Teachers who understand chil- 
dren are able to accept all children 
emotionally; they reject no child 
as hopeless or unworthy. Such 
teachers don’t blame children for a 
given act: they see the behavior as 
only a symptom of underlying 
causes. Undesirable behavior is not 
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Toward Understanding 
THE CHILD 


Ideas from Helping Teachers Understand Children* 
Prepared for our RURAL EDITORIAL SERVICE 


perforce condoned, but rather is 
seen as defining some of the most 
important of the teacher's tasks. 
Understanding teachers try to 
gauge what conditions, relation- 
ships and experiences have been and 
are exercising unwholesome influ- 
ences On any youngster’s actions 
and attempt to supply others that 
will neutralize or replace these un- 
desirable influences. 

Emotional acceptance of a child 
does not arise out of scientific 
knowledge alone, however. The 
teacher must really believe the 
Christian precept that every human 
being is inherently valuable and 
therefore has the right to all the 
help that can be given him in 
achieving his best development. 
She must recognize that all children 
potentially can make some contri- 
bution to carrying on the society 
into which they are born and there- 
fore deserve respect for whatever 
talents they can put to work for 
the common good. 


Children Move in Societies 


Teachers who understand chil- 
dren see them in part in social con- 
texts, their personalities being 
shaped in a matrix of widely diver- 
gent demands and impulses to ac- 
tion. Families, play groups, school- 
room cliques, adult controllers— 
these and many other social cli- 
mates surround the child and play 
upon his own wishes and abiltiies 
constantly. To understand the 
child it is necessary to understand 
these social climates, not as isolated 
sociological phenomena, but as 
functioning parts of the life of each 
child. 


(Continued on page 254) 






















The Fourth R— Relationships 


by Avice MIEL 


One of a series of articles prepared under the sponsorship of the Department 
of Superviston and Curriculum Development of the National Education Asso- 


ciation. 


Columbia, New York. 


‘‘Mind your own business.” 

“Do your own work.” 

“Don’t talk to your neighbor.”’ 

“Don't leave your seat.” 

These are familiar school rules. 
Teachers used to think that was 
the way to maintain good disci- 
pline. Keep youngsters separated. 
Don't let them have a chance to 
misbehave. 

Maybe such rules were all right 
for schools that thought their job 
was finished when they had drilled 
on the three R’s and other school 
subjects. Now we see that rules 
which tried to prevent youngsters 
from misbehaving kept them from 
learning how to behave. The rules 
prevented them from learning that 
important fourth R—relationships, 
how to get along with people. 

The three-R school did not 
worry if it turned youngsters into 
self-centered individualists. This is 
a competitive world, the teachers be- 
lieved. School should prepare peo- 
ple to get along in such a world. 
The four-R school knows children 
and grown-ups in this world prob- 
ably will always have to deal with 
competition. But it is clearly seen 
by teachers in four-R schools that 
there is only one safe way to get 
along in a world that is so full of 
fear and suspicion and hatred and 
that is by learning to get along 
with all kinds of people. More 
than that, people must learn to 
bear a genuinely friendly feeling 
toward all kinds of people, in their 
own country and outside. That is 
the only sound basis for decent hu- 
man relationships. That is the 
only hope of survival for every- 
body. 

We need a lot more four-R 
schools. People can learn to be 
more friendly at heart. People can 
learn to get along together and to 
work in group ways to solve the 
tough problems the world is fac- 
ing today. Schools must find out 
how they can do their part in help- 
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ing people to learn the things 
the new R involves. In other 
words there are some skills to be 
taught that are quite different from 
reading and spelling. There is an 
important job of educating the 
emotions that is quite different 
from teaching a person to add and 
subtract. 


How to Go About Teaching 
the Fourth R 
There are three approaches to the 
job of improving human relation- 
ships. Teachers must use all of 
them. 


Creating a friendly and relaxed 
atmosphere. 

The first approach to educating 

for relationships is through the at- 


mosphere created in the classrooms 


—the psychological climate so to 
speak. The best climate is one in 
which the teacher sets a tone of 
friendliness. Youngsters learn much 
about good human relationships 
by living in the midst of them. It 
is essential that they see parents 
and teachers treating one another 
with respect and consideration. It 
is essential also that they see teach- 
ers treating each and every pupil 
with respect. 

To be sure, some youngsters are 
aggravating and sometimes it is 
hard to hold back a biting remark. 
Many teachers can sympathize with 
the teacher who wrote: 

Everything Nicholas does rubs me the 
wrong way. He is constantly getting close 
to another child and talking in his ear. 
He often looks up with an expression 
which indicates that he is expecting to 
be corrected. He has a voice that carries 
across the room. He jumps up and runs 
to sharpen a pencil just as some work is 
beginning. Even his very movements an- 
noy me; he walks with his right shoulder 
lifted and shuffles sideways with head low- 


ered. He is never a mean child—-only has 
annoying habits.” , 





*Adapted from a teacher’s anecdotal rec- 
ord reproduced in Helping Teachers Under- 
standing Children, published by the Amer- 
ican Council on Education. Washington, 
D:'C.; 1965; B01 43. 


The author ts assistant professor of education at Teachers College, 


The teacher who wrote this 
paragraph about Nicholas began 
to study him. She decided that his 
behavior was a symptom of his 
need for affection. When she real- 
ly understood the child, -she found 
it much easier to give him the af- 
fection he craved. Good human re- 
lations are based on understanding 
of people in general and of partic- 
ular people one deals with. Teach- 
ers must be students of people if 
they are going to be able to create 
an atmosphere of friendliness 
around them. Friendly feelings 
must carry over especially to the 
youngster who needs a bath, is 
always dropping his pencil or spill- 
ing his ink, says “‘ain’t,”’ gets into 
fights, constantly interrupts, or 
never has his work done. 

A definite step teachers can take 
is to start by concentrating for a 
day or a week just on the friendly, 
helpful things they see children and 
adults doing. They can call these 
acts to the attention of the group. 
After a while this accent on the 
positive may get to be a habit. 
Thus teachers can reinforce the nat- 
ural drive people have toward be- 
ing friendly and cooperative. 

Another element in a climate 
making for good human relation- 
ships is a sense of ease and relaxa- 
tion. Many teachers hurry young- 
sters too much. ‘They feel such 
pressure to get a lot of things done 
this period, this day, this week, 
this school year, that they do not 
allow for the pace that is good 
and natural for different individ- 
uals at different ages. They try to 
make all the children in the group 
do the same things at the same 
time. Whenever there is pressure, 
people become tense and human re- 
lations suffer. If a friendly and re- 
laxed atmosphere can be main- 
tained, most ‘‘discipline’’ problems 
are avoided. 

(Continued on page 256) 
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SYSTEM of accounting for 
A the central activity fund 

poses somewhat of a prob- 
lem for many schools. It is ad- 
vantageous from many angles to 
have all moneys kept in one fund 
with one person responsible for 
their safekeeping and proper dis- 
bursement. 

The fact that one person is re- 
sponsible does not mean that he 
shall perform all the bookkeeping 
work involved. Some member of 
the faculty should have the respon- 
sibility, be the supervisor and gen- 
eral manager of the fund, but rou- 
tine work and details can be han- 
dled by a student or students fa- 


Operating A High School Bank 


by Ernest G. Baxa 


Head, Commercial Department, George Washington High School, Danville 


practical bookkeeping and banking. 

The bank is open at designated 
hours. This is important, for 
otherwise money will be brought 
in at all hours of the day which 
makes it difficult to maintain ac- 
curate accounting. Definite hours 
must be set and those hours kept 
by all, in order to have an effi- 
ciently operated bank. 

In George Washington High we 
use several printed forms. These 
are: (1) deposit ticket, (2) intra- 
school check or voucher, (3) state- 
ment of account, (4) pass book 
and (5) ordinary bank check. In 
addition to these we use a columnar 
cash book and a loose-leaf ledger. 










the pass book (figure 3) then gives 
the receipt and pass book back to 
the depositor. The information 
from the deposit ticket is entered 
into the cash book by the book- 
keeper. He debits the G. W. Bank 
in column 2, credits the sinking 
fund for 3 per cent commission and 
credits the proper column for the 
net deposit, or if there is no special 
column, credits the general column, 
and writes the name of the deposit- 
ing organization in the explana- 
tion column. 

The 3 per cent commission men- 
tioned in the preceding paragraph 
is taken from all amounts depos- 
ited, with exceptions of funds for 
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Fig. 1—-Cash Book. 
miliar with record keeping. The ruling for the cash book is subscriptions, library fines, and 


In George Washington High 
School a bank has been established 
for the use of all organizations in 
the school. All clubs and other ac- 
tivity groups are required to keep 
their money in this bank. The 
personnel of the bank consists of 
the faculty supervisor and one stu- 
dent who has had training in book- 
keeping and accounting work. This. 
system of keeping funds provides 
several values. These are: (1) 
A complete record of all receipts 
and payments, (2) Proper au- 
thority for paying out money for 
any organization in school, (3) 
Can be audited easily, (4) Finan- 
cial reports can be made without 
undue trouble, (5) Furnishes 
money for general activities of the 
school, and (6) Trains students in 
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shown in figure 1. 

In columns (1) and (2) of the 
cash book, all deposits for organi- 
zations are entered by debits and 
the organization is given credit in 
one of the columns from (6) 
through (8) or in other additional 
columns which might be used. 

It must be understood that the 
bank does not keep detailed records 
for each organization, but keeps 
only records of deposits and with- 
drawals. The details are left to the 
depositor. 

A deposit ticket (shown in fig- 
ure 2) is used by each depositor. 
At the time a deposit is made, the 
deposit ticket is presented to the 
teller who fills out the receipt at- 
tached to the bottom of the ticket, 
signs it, enters the net deposit in 


other amounts collected for specific 
purposes. The policy for exempt- 
ing some types of funds is author- 
ized by the principal or faculty 
member in charge of the bank. The 
amount deducted for commission is 
credited to an account which we 
call “‘sinking fund’’—any other 
name could be used. —The amounts 
entered there are used for activi- 
ties of the whole school for which 
there is no other financial subsidy. 

After the amount of a deposit 
has been entered by the bookkeeper, 
he check-marks the deposit ticket 
and files it in a special file for de- 
positors. The file for depositors 
has small folders large enough to 
accommodate either deposit tickets 
or school checks. Each folder has 
the name of a depositor written on 
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it and they are filed alphabetically. 

For organizations withdrawing 
funds, check books are furnished 
by the bank. The check, or vouch- 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON 
HIGH SCHOOL BANK 
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Checks: (List Drawer’s 
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Amount $ 
Less % 
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Account Credited: 











Fig. 2—-Deposit Ticket. 


er (figure 4), has a stub for the 
depositor’s record and contains a 
place for all other information 
needed by the depositor. 

When the bookkeeper receives an 


intra-school check properly made 
out and signed by the sponsor of 
an organization he can either pay 
the voucher in cash from the office 
safe, or write a check drawing on 
the school’s funds in the City 
Bank. If a check is written, it re- 
quires two signatures: that of the 
faculty manager of the bank and 
that of the principal. In either case 
the bookkeeper stamps the voucher 
with a dated stamp, indicating also 





tween the debits and credits in the 


City Bank column shows the 
amount in that bank; the differ- 
ence in debits and credits in the 
school bank column indicates the 
amount which should be in the of- 
fice safe. Cash can be proved at 
any time. 

When a deposit is made from 
the high school bank to the City 
Bank, the former is credited and 
the latter is debited for the amount. 
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Fig. 3—-Pass Book. 


the manner in which it was paid. 
He writes the number of the check 
on the voucher or the word “‘cash”’ 
if paid in cash. The bookkeeper 
makes his record from the voucher 
into the cash book. If it has been 
paid in cash he debits the depositor 
in the proper column of the cash 
book and credits the column with 
the school bank, writing the name 
of the payee and the reason in the 
explanation column. If a check 
has been written the debit goes to 
the depositor and the credit to the 
City Bank. 

At all times the difference be- 


The deposit ticket furnishes infor- 
mation for this entry, after which 
the ticket is filed. 

At any time when a depositor 
wishes to know his balance, the 
cash book will furnish this infor- 
mation; or perhaps the ledger, if 
there is no special column for the 
particular depositor in the cash 
book. If a written statement is de- 
sired, the bookkeeper can prepare 
it from the depositor’s deposit 
tickets and vouchers in the file or 
from the cash book. The form for 
the statement is shown in figure 5. 

(Continued on page 258) 
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Fig. 4—Check or Voucher (Intra-School) . 
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School Savings In War and Peace 





WAR FINANCE DiVISION 





TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
WASHINGTON 





December 8, 1945 


Mr. G. Tyler Miller, President 
Virginia Educetion Association 
Front koyal, Virginia 


Dear wr. Miller: 


Many times during the war years just past, we here in the 
Treasury have answered questions from our State War Finance Offices 
by pointing to the "Schools-at-War® organization in Virginia. Vir= 
ginia was one of the very first states to set up a School War Savings 
Program. The Virginia Education Association was the first educational 
orgenization to assume the responsibility for sponsoring, supervising 
and directing the sevings program in the schools and colleges. 


The achievements of your committee are amply recorded in the 
very fine savings total of the school children of Virginia. Meny 
other states have patterned their education program on that worked 
out by the Virginia Education Association. 


The Treasury's gratitude is due you, Dr. Edward H. Alvey, Jr., 
and your associates, for giving vital aid to the war effort, while 
discharging educational obligations with actually increased efficiency. 


Accordingly, I take pleasure in sending you herewith a cita~ 
tion for distinguiehed service, issued in the name of the Virginia 
Education Association. Please accept this as a token of our appre= 
ciation, both for the war job you have done, and for the peace~ 
time job inaugurated in your decision of November 20, outlining @ 
peace-time progrem. 


Sincerely yours, 


aswel Tbe 
Daniel Melcher 

Director 

Education Section 

War Finance Division 
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HE letter and citation reproduced on this page 

attest the service of the Virginia Education As- 

sociation through its War Savings Committee in 
promoting savings by school pupils for the pur- 
chase of War Stamps and Bonds. 

At the conclusion of its work, this Committee 
recommended that the habit of systematic saving thus 
promoted in‘the schools of Virginia should be pre- 
served and that thrift education should be made an 
integral part of the school curriculum. A peacetime 
program was discussed in an article supplied the Jan- 
ary issue of the Journal by Dr. Edward Alvey, Jr., 
Chairman of the War Savings Committee, entitled 
“School Savings in Peacetime.”’ 

Such a program has the full endorsement and en- 
couragement of the Treasury Department of the 
United States. ‘“The Treasury Department welcomes 
the opportunity of helping schools continue in peace- 
time the educational advantages of their wartime 
Bond and Stamp savings program,”’ announced Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Fred M. Vinson, recently. 

Vinson’s statement was in response to a resolu- 
tion presented to him by a group of the Nation’s 
educators who were unanimous in requesting ‘“‘that 
the Treasury Department, working with the VU. S. 
Office of Education, continue to cooperate with the 
schools in a peacetime savings program.’ Included 
in the group were Dean Edward Alvey of Mary 
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Washington College and James E. 
Bauserman, Elementary Supervisor, 
Fairfax County. 

“The magnificent war job done 
by our school children and their 
teachers,’’ continued Vinson, “‘can 
only be hinted at by the fact that 
the Treasury credits the schools 
with hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars in ““E” Bond sales since the 
Jap attack at Pearl Harbor. Be- 
yond this, our boys and girls car- 
ried the War Bond message into 
most of the homes of the Nation 
and helped keep our morale high 
and our information straight. 

“Tt was wartime patriotism 
which led more than 25,000,000 
of our boys and girls in more than 
250,000 schools to save regularly 
through Bonds and Stamps every 
week. 

“And it is peacetime patriotism 
and citizenship which lead them 
and their teachers to propose con- 
tinuance of the program in peace- 
time. As the man to whom you 
have entrusted the job of adminis- 
tering our national debt, I deeply 
appreciate this evidence of your 
support, and this proof that young 
America proposes to learn to man- 
age our country’s finances soundly 
by learning personal money man- 
agement. 

“The Treasury will keep what 
we shall henceforth call ‘U. S. 
Savings Bonds and Stamps’ on sale 











Harris & Ewing, Washington 


A group of leading educators meeting with Treasury officials December 7 
at the Treasury Department in Washington, D. C., passed a resolution request- 


ing that the Treasury continue to aid School Savings Programs. 


Left to 


right: Nancy Larrick, Assistant Director, Education Section, Washington, 
D. C., Dr. T. G. Pullen, Jr., State Superintendent of Maryland Schools, and 
Daniel Melcher, Director, Education Section, War Finance Division, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Both Miss Larrick and Dr. Pullen were at one time in the 
Virginia Public School System and members of the VEA. 


at Post Offices, through rural mail 
carriers, and at banks, stores, fac- 
tories and other outlets. And we 
shall continue to cooperate with 
the U. S. Office of Education in 
making available to teachers teach- 
ing aids in the fields of thrift, 
money management and govern- 
ment finance.”’ 

The Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation, at the November, 1945, 
Convention, approved a recommen- 


Harris & Ewing, Washington 


James E. Bauserman, Supervisor of Elementary Schools, Fairfax County, 
Virginia, was one of the large group of educators who met recently in Wash- 
ington, D. C., to form an advisory committee on Treasury aid to schools con- 
tinuing the School Savings Program. Mr. Bauserman (left) is shown dis- 
cussing the program with (left.to right) Daniel Melcher, Director, Educa- 
tion Section, War Finance Division, Washington, D. C., Mamie Heinz, Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education, and Lawrence Olney, Assistant Field Direc- 
tor of the War Finance Division, Washington, D. C 
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dation that the Virginia Journal of 
Education continue its support of 
the School Savings program 
through feature articles and reports. 


In Peace as in War 
-- TEAMWORK 


(Continued from page 238) 


nation where all kinds of people 
respect one another and work to- 
gether for the good of all, this na- 
tion can set a pattern that will in- 
spire all humanity to a new faith 
and a new purpose. This we can 
do if we set our wills to the task. 
We can strike out each in his own 
way against hate, bigotry, and per- 
secution, wherever they rear their 
ugly heads. We can each build in 
his own way for understanding and 
mutual respect and cooperation. 

School people stand ready to 
shoulder their part of the burden 
resting upon the whole country to 
develop the mutual respect and un- 
derstanding which are the very 
lifeblood of democracy. We did 
our part during the war. We will 
do our part for the greater vic- 
tories of peace. That is why we 
join gladly with President Harry 
S. Truman when he calls Amer- 
icans to join in the observance of 
Brotherhood Week under the chal- 
lenge: ‘In Peace as in War— 
teamwork’’. 
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HE celebration of the twen- 
| ty-fifth anniversary of Amer- 
ican Education Week in 
Naruna High School, Campbell 
County, proved to be an event well 
worth remembering. One of the ob- 
jects of American Education Week 
is to get patrons and friends to 
visit the schools, see the work that 
is being carried on, and carry the 
message of the schools to the peo- 
ple. 

Of course every one knew this. 
Naruna had celebrated other 
A.E.W.’s—this was not a new ad- 
venture. But somehow it really 
turned out to be a great adven- 
ture. Perhaps it was because peace 
had come; maybe it was because 
more people were interested in the 
school; perhaps it was the coopera- 
tion between P.T.A., students, 
friends; maybe it was the program 
material from the NEA. What- 
ever the cause, it was the best AEW 
this school has experienced. 

Patrons called at any hour dur- 
ing the day and visited as many 
classes as they wished. Some came 
for roll call in the morning and 
reported to each class with their 
son or daughter. This was an in- 
spiring scene—to see mother and 
child, sometime grandmother and 
grandchild, sitting in the classroom 
and then when the bell rang to see 
them move on together to the next 
period. 

In preparation for the open 
house week, students worked side 
by side with the teachers to make 
the event a success. A high school 
girl, the artistic Girl Friday, drew 
and printed the invitation and with 
the librarian’s help made duplicate 
copies to be sent to all patrons and 
friends. Other students distributed 
copies of “It Pays’’, a pamphlet 
interpreting the economic values of 
education as stated by the UV. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, to the 
stores and ‘‘filling stations’. Sun- 
day folders, ‘‘A Message to Min- 
isters and Church Leaders’, were 
given to the leaders of the two vil- 
lage churches. The R.A.’s, a church 
organization for boys, with their 
leader, gave the skit, ‘“Emphasizing 
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American Education Week—An Inspiration 


by CLEO QUISENBERRY KENT 
Teacher, Naruna High School, Naruna 


Spiritual Values’’—a skit written 
especially for AEW by Vivian 
Fletcher and made available to the 
schools through the NEA Journal. 

The week came to a glorious end 
on Friday when the entire school 
met in the auditorium for a general 
program, emphasizing the theme 
of the week, ‘‘Education to Pro- 
mote General Welfare.”’ Various 
school groups gave the following 
skits written by Vivian Fletcher: 
“Securing the Peace,’’ Improving 
Economic Well-being,’’ ‘‘Strength- 
ening Home Life,’”’ ‘‘Developing 
Good Citizens’’ and ‘‘Building 
Home Life’. A group of freshmen 
and sophomores presented Osmond 
Molarsky’s tolerance play, ‘““The 
Invitation’. A sophomore girl, 
who last spring won the Camp- 
bell County Public Speaking Con- 
test, spoke on ‘Education —a 
Mighty Force’’ and the seventh 
grade students gave a play on 
“Book Friends.”’ 

Preceding the program the Home 
Economics classes were hosts at a 
luncheon at which time their moth- 
ers, county school officials, and 
other friends were guests. 

The purpose of Education Week 
was to bring about a clearer un- 
derstanding of the public schools. 
One should also add another pur- 
pose: the joy, delight and inspira- 
tion it gave one to have “‘people of 
the outside’’ admiring and compli- 
menting the daily, routine work 
that is carried on in the classroom. 

Marking the roll, a dull colorless 
chore when multiplied by 180 
days, times 2, 7, or 12 years, be- 
came as refreshing as the fall’s 
crisp air when one had six new eyes 
looking on. The addition of the 
eyes and ears of the patrons 
prompted history students, who 
come to the same room, the same 
teacher, the same desk, the same 
time each day, to really live the 
lives of the patriots as they so 
ably discussed the lesson with their 
teacher. The short story in Eng- 
lish became more real when it was 
discovered that both the author and 
one of the visitors were natives 
of Iowa. Algebra was no longer 
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a subject one must have for a unit 
but it was a dream turning back 
into years gone by when the pa- 
trons had sat in similar classrooms, 
and some in the same room, where 
now they saw themselves reflected 
in the faces of their sons and 
daughters. 

So it went throughout the day 


—-patrons visiting classes, and join- 


ing, at times in discussions. The 
remark was heard often, ‘“This was 
my favorite class.’’ What greater 
inspiration could any teacher have 
than to hear, ‘“My favorite class’’! 

Not only was there an exhilara- 
tion of spirit in classwork but also 
in preparing lunch for the guests. 
True, the girls were putting into 
practice all the little details they 
had learned through the guidance 
of their teacher, but this was no 
‘“practice-meal’’—this was a gala 
occasion! 

To quote from a well known 
teacher’s periodical, ‘‘American 
Education Week offers an oppor- 
tunity to concentrate the attention 
of the American people upon their 
schools. It is the one season of the 
year when the great cause of free, 
public education is presented in 
concerted fashion throughout the 
entire nation. It is an opportunity 
to strike hard upon the anvil of 
public opinion.”’ These are true 
words and well said. From the 
open house celebration in Naruna 
High School, one may also say, not 
in an egotistical, wanting-praise- 
way, that AEW brought inspira- 
tion and happiness to the teachers’ 
hearts—hearts that need encour- 
agement and help to face the ever 
growing demands, need coopera- 
tion to help counteract discourage- 
ments and need the love and back- 
ing of patrons and pupils. 

With such cooperation and with 
trust in the Great Teacher, one can 
hope for a world of peace—when 
war cannot raid the Algebra class, 
the History class, the athletic field, 
as of a brief yesterday, and leave 
the flashy first baseman and the 
attractive prankster with his over- 
flowing zest for living, sleeping un- 
der foreign soil. 















Looking Ahead With the VEA 


Annual Report of Executive Secretary Francis S. Chase to the 
Delegate Assembly in Richmond, November 21, 1945 


OR six years we have worked 

together to improve education 

in Virginia and to make the 
Virginia Education Association an 
effective instrument for further im- 
provement. To a gratifying extent 
we have succeeded. The past sev- 
eral years are studded with note- 
worthy services rendered by Vir- 
ginia teachers through their profes- 
sional organizations and with ad- 
vances in statewide support of edu- 
cation unmatched in any like pe- 
riod. 

Yet, we exult today, not in these 
substantial achievements, but rather 
for the great possibilities that lie 
ahead. 

It is not so important that State 
appropriations for public educa- 
tion have doubled as that there is 
now general acceptance of the idea 
that the State must see that every 
child has opportunity for a mini- 
mum program of education such 
as outlined in the current VEA 
Program of Action. It is not so 
significant that teachers’ salaries are 
higher as that the need for mini- 
mum state-wide salary standards 
are now recognized as an essential 
immediate step toward professional 
salary levels. The authorizing of 
continuing contracts is less impor- 
tant than public acceptance of the 
fact that a teacher’s tenure should 
be secure during continuance of ef- 
ficient professional service. In- 
creasing the period of compulsory 
attendance is secondary to improv- 
ing the experiences which children 
have in school. The enactment of 
an actuarially sound retirement 
law is a gain only to the extent 
that the law is progressively revised 
and administered to make State em- 
ployment attractive and to keep it 
efficient. 

In reporting to you, I want to 
stress the great goals toward which 
we are moving rather than the steps 
which we have taken already. It 
is not my desire that the period 
during which I have served as your 
executive secretary should stand as 
the period of greatest achievement 
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This report was omitted from 
the account of the Annual Busi- 
ness Session of the Delegate As- 
sembly in the January issue for 
reasons stated in that issue. 





in the history of the Association. 
It is my hope that it will be re- 
membered as a period of beginnings 
which will lead to far more sub- 
stantial achievements within the 
next several years. 


Goals in Professional 
Organization 

Our goals in professional organi- 
zation are: 

1. To have in each county and 
city an active local association with 
the following characteristics: 

a. Membership embracing all 
professional school em- 
ployees; 

b. Unified membership in local, 
state, and national associa- 
tions; 

c. Objectives developed and ac- 
cepted by the membership; 

d. Progressive programs of ac- 
tion in professional im- 
provement, public relations, 
teacher welfare, school leg- 
islation, and community im- 
provement; 

e. A definite sense of individual 
teacher responsibility and 
genuine opportunity for 
teacher leadership; and 

f. Procedures through which 
teachers share in the making 
of policy—local, state, and 
national. 


To move toward this goal, we have 
used the machinery of field serv- 
ice, the district organizations, lead- 
ership training conferences, month- 
ly suggestions by circular letter and 
through the Virginia Journal, and 
other devices. We have made ad- 
vances, but the possibilities for the 
improvement of local associations 
are unlimited, and the power of a 


fully effective local association is 
still largely unrealized. 

2. To have a State Association 
strong enough to furnish constant 
stimulation and leadership to local 
associations, and to speak for edu- 
cation in the State as a whole. 

Services of the State Associa- 
tion should include: 

a. Leadership in policy making, 

b. Direction for public relations 
programs, 

c. Help in the educational ac- 
tivities of cooperating or- 
ganizations, 

. Teagher welfare services, 

e. Leadership in school legisla- 
tion, 

f. Field service for local associa- 
tions, 

g. An educational journal good 
enough to keep teachers pro- 
fessionally alert, 

h. Stimulation of needed re- 
search; and 

i. A means of mobilizing all 
the forces interested in the 
improvement of education. 

These services require a well- 
balanced staff of adequate size, ef- 
fective organization and adminis- 
tration of services, and a budget 
sufficient to finance them. 

The Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation does not measure up to all 
of these requirements. It does have 
a budget more than double that of 
three years ago; it has added field 
service; it has improved its pro- 
gram of teacher welfare; it has 
more than doubled its assets; it has 
tremendously increased its services 
in public relations, and in the stim- 
ulation of research. There is need 
for the improvement of each of 
these services, and for the addition 
of others. 


Recommended Measures 

To improve the services of the 
State Association, I hope that we 
shall see in the near future: 

1. A Division of Public Rela- 
tions which will be charged with 
keeping the public informed on 
school achievements and _ school 
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needs through illustrated bulletins, 
the press, the radio, and otherwise, 
and with furnishing some assistance 
in the preparation of the Journal. 
This division might also be charged 
with the promotion of democratic 
discussion groups on current pub- 
lic issues. The New Jersey Edu- 
cation Association has done a great 
pioneering job in this field, and it 
has long been my hope that the 
Virginia Education Association 
would initiate a similar program. 
I hope, however, that this will be 
done as a cooperative venture with 
the help of such organizations as 
the Virginia Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs, the American Legion 
and Legion Auxiliary, the Coop- 
erative Education Association, farm 
organizations, and civic clubs. 

2. A Placement Service. This 
should begin as a simple registra- 
tion service to provide superintend- 
ents of schools with pertinent data 
on teachers who are interested in 
changing positions. In time it 
may be possible to develop it into 
a placement service which makes 
selective recommendations on can- 
didates for vacancies. Eventually, 
it might even be developed into an 
adjustment service which would 
give real help in fitting teachers to 
jobs, with the aid of the State 
Consultation Service. It might 
even help to place in other posi- 
tions those who have mistakenly 
chosen teaching as a career. It 
might help, also, in bringing into 
teaching those who have outstand- 
ing qualifications. Certainly, it 
could help keep open the avenues 
to promotion for gifted teachers. 

3. A New Headquarters Build- 
ing to house the Association. The 
size, location, and details of con- 
struction should be referred to the 
Board of Trustees, which will have 
the guidance of the new executive 
secretary. It may be found desir- 
able to erect an “‘Education Build- 
ing’’ which will house the Associa- 
tion and other non-profit educa- 
tional organizations. In addition 
to adequate office space for present 
and probable future needs, it 
should contain a large Board room 
and a number of smaller commit- 
tee rooms. These rooms can be so 
arranged that they may be con- 
verted into an assembly room to 
seat one hundred or more by the 
removal of partitions. 
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Goals in Educational 
Improvement 


The whole purpose of strength- 
ening our professional organiza- 
tions is to make them count might- 
ily for educational improvement. 
The goals in this sphere are set 
forth concisely in the Program of 
Action for 1945-46, and there is 
no need to elaborate them here. 
While the statement of these goals 
is largely in terms of immediate 
steps to be taken, they indicate to 
some extent the stage which we have 
reached and suggest the long-range 
objectives toward which we -are 
moving. It is a program calling for 
action by the. Virginia General As- 
sembly, by the State Board of Edu- 
cation, by County and City school 
boards, by education associations, 
by other groups, and by teachers as 
individuals. Adoption of this pro- 
gram is meaningless unless it is 
made a part of the daily work of 
teachers. Its promotion is today 
the major responsibility of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association and of 
local associations. 

Progress in education will be 
measured by our success, (1) in 
getting better teachers and, (2) in 
improving the conditions under 
which they work. The two things 
interact one upon the other. Teach- 
ing will acquire truly professional 
status only as we bring into it per- 
sons of professional qualifications 
and give them professional condi- 
tions under which to work. 

Through professional organiza- 
tion we have a major responsibil- 
ity for bringing into teaching men 
and women of character, intelli- 
gence, and of professional attitudes 
and training. We also have an ob- 
ligation to work constantly to pro- 
mote growth in service and to ele- 
vate professional standards. Be- 
yond that, we must assume some 
responsibility for seeing that merit 
is recognized and that unworthy 
practitioners of the teaching pro- 
fession are disqualified. This is a 
matter to which we ought to give 
the most serious attention. 


Search for Teaching Talent 

To help bring superior persons 
into teaching, we need a broadly 
conceived program of teacher re- 
cruiting. Dr. James M. Grainger 
of Farmville State Teachers Col- 
lege has recently proposed a state- 
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wide search for teaching talent. An 
article describing this proposal ap- 
peared in the December issue of the 
Virginia Journal. I want here to 
go on record as strongly endorsing 
this proposal as one that is ad- 
mirably calculated to spearhead our 
efforts in teacher recruiting. .I 
recommend that it be made a major 
project of the Virginia Education 
Association, and that a strong com- 
mittee, including Dr. Grainger’s 
present committee, be named to in- 
augurate the Search for Teaching 
Talent. The task of the committee 
would be to formulate plans for 
securing the necessary financial sup- 
port and for promoting and con- 
ducting the search. Sub-commit- 
tees may be needed to .work out 
means of selecting the recipients of 
the awards and to secure the neces- 
sary financial support. The help 
of some of the great educational 
foundations and institutions might 
be enlisted and aid of civic organi- 
zations should be solicited in pro- 
moting the idea and in securing 
financial support. I have no doubt 
that this undertaking, if success- 
fully initiated in Virginia, will 
rapidly become national in scope. 

I would like to add to Dr. 
Grainger’s proposal the idea that 
fellowships for advanced study be 
awarded to teachers who have 
shown unusual promise. Such 
awards would give recognition to 
teaching merit and help to increase 
the attractiveness of the teaching 
profession. 


Professional Conditions 


If teaching is to be professional 
it must be done under professional 
conditions. This means a teaching 
load and a teaching schedule that 
will give time for planning, for 
teaching without unnecessary inter- 
ruptions, for attention to individ- 
ual needs, for counseling, for stu- 
dent activities, and for home visit- 
ing. An eight-hour day which 
would make proper provision for 
all these activities would be a boon 
to teaching. 

Professional conditions imply the 
availability of specialists to assist 
with unusual problems or in high- 
ly specialized areas. These special- 
ists should bear to the teacher the 
relationship of consultant rather 
than that of supervisor. Their 

(Continued on page 260) 








PHYSICAL FITNESS 


(For Junior and Senior High School 
level.) “Exercise is Vital’ chart plus 
“Am | Physically Fit?’ student folders 
(including check sheets). 





DENTAL HEALTH 
(For both Elementary and Secondary 
levels.) 5-Way Plan for Elementary 
classes and special material for high 
school groups. 





PERSONAL GROOMING 


(For High School and College.) NEW 
Grooming-for-School charts in color, 
NEW Teacher's Manual; student leaflets. 
Also Hand Care Program. 








Yours...Free! These Teaching Helps 
for Better Health and Grooming 


Send in coupon today for this visual material 
to liven your Physical Fitness Programs. 


N SUCCESSFUL health and grooming programs— 

visual aids cam motivate new interest in your 
groups. So to help you simplify your work, we offer 
you this carefully and scientifically planned mate- 
rial, entirely free. 

Enthusiastic students and instructors, too, often 


Bristol-Myers Co., Dept. ST-26 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send me FREE Visual Programs checked below. 
1. Physical Fitness [] (For H. S. Phys. Ed.) 

















tell us how much has been gained by use of our 
graphic full-color wall charts, student material and 
teaching manuals. 

So check each of the four distinct programs, in- 
cluding ‘Muscles and Exercise,” ‘Dental Health,” 
“Hand Care” and “Body Cleanliness.’’ Note that 
they include a number of mew aids. Then fill out the 
coupon below and mail it in to us today to get 
your free copies. 


2. Dental Health [] (For Elemen. & H. S.) 


3. Personal Grooming (For Jr. & Sr. H. S.): Body Cleanliness [) Hand Care [] 
(EN Ege ERASE eee 28 BOR 6) RE 8 ae RE Se eR Lote see ee | Cee 
Re ee a ee CD SRNL Siete ne ee 
(where you teach) 
i Eat en 2: 8 NR TMG tole nated eb NEE cece te td SOT EN STR Bee NON TOO ae Se ee 
City eee Ca SER EC Se Se ee ee Re a 
(Check): Elementary............. Jr. High............ Sr. High 
College........... Teacher Training College Fu4frt Other........... 
Gantinn Ti iinet bi itcrintiicnaiiiniae oe Number of Classes Taught......... 
Subject Taught.............. No. of students in one class: Girls............. Pte | Ea 
or Title 
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Toward Understand- 
ing the Child 
(Continued from page 244) 

The family circle makes certain 
demands upon the child, holds cer- 
tain expectations for him, attempts 
to control his behavior in certain 
ways. The adult community 
makes certain other demands, offers 
other influences. The child’s play 
group develops a style of life to 
which conformity is expected, es- 
tablishes standards which may be 
totally different from the standards 
which the teacher's style of life 
leads her to seek to establish in the 
schoolroom. Within these complex 
environments the child lives, him- 
self a part or a resultant of each 
phase of that environment. The 
teacher who understands the child 
must understand the social environ- 

ment. 


Facts Are Signposts 


Understanding a child is not 
merely a matter of gathering an ar- 
ray of facts about the child, his 
behavior, 


and his environment. 





Significant facts are signposts which 
point to scientific principles which 
will explain motivations and be- 
havior. From the vast array of 
scientific knowledge about human 
development the teacher must select 
the specific principles which ap- 
ply to a particular case at a par- 
ticular time, since each child is 
unique in numerous respects. 

To build the ability to make 
such selection, three lines of per- 
sonal growth must be sought by 
the teacher. She must develop her 
ability to discover and record facts 
about individuals, not opinions 
about or reactions to facts. She 
must slowly but surely increase her 
grasp of scientific knowledge about 
human behavior and work out gen- 
eralizations, or principles, which 
she understands for herself. Final- 
ly, she must increase her skill in 
formulating and then testing hypo- 
theses to explain the behavior of 
a single child. It sounds like an 
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involved process, we know, but 
teachers are carrying on these three 
types of growth successfully in 
study groups all over the United 
States. They say they are learning 
to understand children better, 


Development is Continuous 


As teachers study children they 
come to see that a long series of 
developmental tasks is posed for 
every youngster as he grows up 
in our society. Each child seems 
to have to grapple with and ac- 
complish certain large problems of 
learning in each stage of the growth 
cycle before he can move on to suc- 
cessful living in the succeeding 
phase. Frequently, these problems 
have little relationship to what the 
teacher apparently is trying to put 
over in the classroom, but children 
seem to work on these problems 
constantly regardless of the school 
curriculum. 

For example, the early adolescent 
works more or less steadily at the 
problems of managing rapidly 
changing physical characteristics, 
of establishing an approved sex 
role in his society, and of exercising 








some freedom from adult author- 
ity; his Algebra may suffer, but 
solving these problems is going to 
take precedence. Understanding 
teachers accept the extension of 
their roles to encompass these ma- 
jor learning tasks; they seek to be 
at least as helpful in their knowl- 
edge of subject-matter for these pur- 
poses as they are in the knowledge 
of subject-matter for accomplish- 
ing the academic learning tasks. 


Toward Understanding 


It is not enough to set goals. 
There must also be paths toward 
those goals. Most teachers gen- 
uinely want to understand chil- 
dren; they would like to move 
along paths similar to those in- 
dicated in this article. How may 
they do so? 

One answer is being evolved by 
the formation of child study groups 
with competent leadership and 
adequate consultative assistance. 
Helping Teachers Understand 
Children tells the story of some of 
these groups in action; the experi- 
ence and “know-how” developed 
in such enterprises is now being 
made available through many col- 
leges and universities. 





1 The content is noted for its 
e 

pupil interest, its variety, and 
its high literary quality. 


a A Speech Improvement Pro- 
gram teaches good speech hab- 

its and encourages oral interpre- 

tation of literature. 








LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Adopted for Virginia Schools 


LAIDLAW BASIC READERS 





This is an outstanding series of readers because: 


ON THE TRAIL OF ADVENTURE 
Grade 4 


THE WORLD AROUND US 
Grade 5 


FROM EVERY LAND 
Grade 6 


3. A scientific plan of vocabu- 
lary control insures reading 
material of proper difficulty. 


4. Definite provision is made for 

teaching reading skills and for 
developing power in curricular 
reading. 








221 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 3, N. Y. 
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-an important time 


Feces Grade 4 to Grade 8 is a 
vital time in a child’s school life. 


His educational needs have 
grown, expanded, taken on new 
depth—make it vital that he de- 
velop the “look it up” habit— 
that he have at his disposal a 
reference work designed exclu- 
sively for his young, developing 
mind. 

Britannica Junior is the only 
encyclopaedia designed specifi- 
cally for the elementary school. 

Britannica Junior’s checked 
vocabulary—like that of a text- 
book—is graded to elementary 
level. Sentence structure and 
length, subject matter, scope of 
information—all are scaled to 


the elementary pupil’s needs. 


Twelve beautiful volumes of 


fascinating, informative material 
—colorful action types of illus- 


tration—a ready-reference vol- 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


Educational Department 153-B 


20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE « CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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ume that develops the index 
habit—all combine to make 
learning easier for the pupil. 

Britannica Junior embodies 
the same superior standards of 
content and format—the same 
authenticity—which character- 
ize Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
the world’s best known refer- 
ence library. 

You'll want your pupils to en- 
joy the advantages of Britannica 
Junior. For further information, 
and for a free copy of a useful 
booklet, ““How to Use Reference 
Books,” fill in the coupon below 
and mail today! 


@= 





Please send me, without cost or obligation, information about 
Britannica Junior, and a copy of “How to Use Reference 











Books.” 

Name_ 

School =. a nee 

City Zone State a 
' School Use? ___ Personal Use? i 
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Who Wants Taxes Cut ? 


(Continued from page 240) 


nity life at the highest level of their 
ability, giving bright pupils the op- 
portunity they deserve and doing 
what can be done for the dull ones? 
Are they giving adequate social re- 
adjustment to the incipient delin- 
quents, maintaining standards of 
pay and advancement and commu- 
nity recognition and social security 
to attract the most competent teach- 
ers, and planning ahead to provide 
adequate buildings in the proper 
locations for the growth of your 
community? If you are satisfied 
that your school system is meeting 
all its obligations, you can rest as- 
sured that your tax rate for educa- 
tion is higher than the nation’s 
average. 

Recent disclosures by Selective 
Service regarding rejections of men 
for military service point an accus- 
ing finger at the low-tax lobby. 
They show that the percentage of 
rejections is highest in the areas 
where public school education has 
the lowest tax support, while the 
lowest rate of rejections comes 
from the sections of the country 
where school taxes are highest and 
schools are doing the best job. In 
other words, we are sacrificing our 
most effectively trained youth in 
this war because those areas will- 
ing to foot the bill for education 
are producing the men most capa- 
ble of defending the country. Must 
we suffer this drain on “‘superior’’ 
offspring in all our wars, because 
- the tax lobby is powerful enough 
to cheat certain sections of Amer- 
ica out of educational facilities they 
could afford? Is property more 


valuable to the republic than its- 


potentially most productive citi- 
zens? 

The Army and Navy are 
skeptical of the product of the low- 
tax interests’ school system. They 
have had to put candidates for 
pilots and navigators and engineers 
through simple arithmetic courses, 
and some draftees through all the 
three R’s, to equip them to fight. 
It isn’t only the hillbillies who 
have had to be taught to read and 
write in this war of machines and 
technology and precision. Comic- 
strip techniques, visual education 
in the form of indoctrination 
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movies, hipped-up textbooks, and 
all forms of brain-jogging devices, 
including the undraped female 
form, have been pressed desperate- 
ly into service to get training across 
to soldiers and sailors who can’t 
read ordinary texts and get sense 
out of them, or listen to lectures 
and retain precious information. 

The progress of this war against 
the enemies of civilization was 
slowed by the prolonged training 
needed to make up for the failure 
of our tax-starved public schools 
to educate. 

Any schoolman can tell you 
why the schools fall down on their 
job. Poor salaries and slow pro- 
motion keep teaching standards 
low. Niggardly school budgets 
make for bargain education, the one 
thing America, of all nations, can’t 
afford. Money doesn’t inevitably 
buy the best in schooling, but the 
best schooling naturally costs 
money. High enough taxes for 
adequate school plants and com- 
petent teaching staffs can spell the 
difference between education and a 
futile waste of time. 

Nor does'this mean that a mar- 
ble-front building complete with 
swimming pool and cafeteria is es- 
sential to teach children reading 
and writing and the fundamentals 
of democracy. A modest one-room 
rural school can turn out Grade A 
citizens if it has a capable teacher, 
but the tragedy is that one-room 
rural schools usually get only 
enough of the tax money to hire 
inferior teachers. 

What should education cost? I 
don’t know, but I know we have 
paid too little and got only what 
we paid for. As a parent I would 
gladly pay twice as much in school 
taxes if that would assure my 
youngsters of the kind of educa- 
tion I think they deserve and know 
they aren’t getting. If the Army 
and Navy can afford effective edu- 
cation, I can. 





For Better Photographs 


Portraits and Commercial 
FOSTER STUDIO 


Richmond — Virginia 





The Fourth R 


(Continued from page 245) 
Teaching ways of working together 


The second approach to the job 
of improving human relationships 
is a direct one of teaching skills 
people need for working with 
others. To solve problems coop- 
eratively people must know how 
to plan together, how to divide up 
the jobs to be done, and how to 
check up to see how well the jobs 
have been performed. This kind 
of business can be learned only by 
carrying it on. If youngsters in 
school have no group enterprises to 
manage, no plays, no trips, no par- 
ties, no discussions of how to live 
together better in the classroom and 
school, no chances to serve on com- 
mittees or to hold office in clubs 
and classes, ways of working to- 
gether cannot really be practiced 
and so cannot be learned. Skill 
along these lines is not developed 
automatically. Teachers must help 
youngsters to discuss their experi- 
ences at managing their affairs. 
What worked? What didn’t work 
and why? Direct teaching of this 
kind will help to clinch the learn- 
ings involved. 


Teaching about people 

A third approach to the job of 
improving human relationships is 
through helping youngsters learn 
more about people everywhere. 
This will mean a kind of social 
studies that draws on sound prin- 
ciples of psychology, anthropology, 
sociology, and other social sciences. 
It must mean an end to teaching 
phony facts about those “‘queer’’ 
people of other lands and a begin- 
ning of helping youngsters to un- 
derstand what we Americans and 
our world neighbors are really like. 
Youngsters must understand what 
all these people have in common 
today and what accounts for the 
differences among them. People 
must be helped to get over their 
fears of other people through un- 
derstanding differences. Sound hu- 
man relations cannot be built where 
there is fear. 

The fourth R—Relationships— 
is something one teaches all day 
long by his every act. Teachers 
must give conscious attention to 
how well they are doing this im- 
portant part of their job. 
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“This is OUR Project” 


weather, 50,000 men and women are working on the 
project. They are constantly searching for, and find- 
ing, better ways to serve the transportation needs 
of the South. 

And from the project is coming not only superb 


Yes, the men and women of the Southern Railway 
System have a project too. And they work hard on 
it... just as your pupils work hard on the schoolroom 
projects which you assign. 

The project . . . entitled ““The Southern Serves the 


South”... is as large as all that vast area east of the 
Mississippi and south of the Ohio and Potomac 
Rivers. 

The assignment is that of providing economical, 


transportation service, but also steady jobs for 
Southerners . . . huge tax payments to help support 
Southern schools and other public services ... anda 
large volume of railroad dollars to buy the products 


of Southern industry and agriculture. 

Thus, ‘‘The Southern Serves the South’’ isa 
practical project .. . and one that is vital to the con- 
tinued growth and prosperity of the entire South. 


dependable, mass transportation for freight and 
passengers . . . throughout the territory criss-crossed 
by the shining rails of the 8,000-mile Southern 
Railway System. Day and night, in all kinds of 


America’s basic railroad industry is described and illus- 
trated in the “Pupil’s Kit” prepared by the Southern 
Railway System, and the ‘“Teacher’s Kit” prepared by the 
Association of American Railroads. Both will be useful to 
you and your pupils. School officials and teachers can 
obtain FREE copies by writing to: B. E. Young, Assistant 
to the President, Southern Railway System, Box 1808, 
Washington 13, D. C. 


VSZLON 
@ SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


for FEBRUARY, 1946 
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Operating A High School Bank 


(Continued from page 247) 


The ledger is used for the accounts 
which are used comparatively lit- 
tle. Where there are numerous or- 
ganizations in the school it would 
be very impractical to have a special 
column for each in thé cash book. 
A ledger is set up, with the usual 


security. 

By using this banking system 
we always have cash on hand for 
cashing small checks and for mak- 
ing change. Also when an athletic 
event, a play, or some other ac- 
tivity for which admission is 





STATEMENT OF 
DEPOSITS AND WITHDRAWALS 


G. W. H. S. BANK 





Balance Deposits 


Withdrawals 





























Fig. 5—Bank Statement 


ruling, to care for all entries placed 
in the “‘general’’ column of the cash 
book. As these amounts are posted 
each is checked so that none will 
be omitted. 

The amount of cash which is 
kept in the office safe depends upon 
the need for money in cashing 
checks, change-making, etc.. The 
amount is not large for reasons of 


charged is presented, we borrow the 
necessary change from the bank by 
leaving in its place a properly 
signed memorandum. Then when 
the money is returned the memo 
is destroyed. 

We have found our system to be 
practical and simple to operate; and 
to furnish us with all necessary 
records of expenditures. 








Apne: princip all can keep in close 
touch with t > many new things in 


AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION by reading 
the sensational NEW magazine — 


SEE@HEAR 


The Journal on Audio-Visual Learning 
E. M. HALE and COMPANY, Publishers, Eau Claire, Wis. 


Every teacher, 
superintendent and 











ADAM 


TEACHERS AGENCY tae thane BLDG.—iith & G, N. W--WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 
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TEACHERS NEEDED: WASHINGTON 
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facilities. Grasp the opportunity now to be placed. Write for details. 


Financing Education 


in the Post-War Period 


(Continued from page 242) 


cation in the United States in the 
post-war years are: 


1. Education will be well fi- 
nanced in the post-war period if 
the American people see education 
in its proper perspective—as an in- 
strument, as yet but partly capi- 
talized in the United States, which 
can do much to make us a power- 
ful, intelligent and righteous na- 
tion! 

2. Education will be well fi- 
nanced if we are able to double the 
funds available to at least 6 billion 
dollars a year. 

3. Education will be adequately 
supported if we really use our 
abundant means of production to 
maintain a high level of produc- 
tivity. 

4. Education will be well sup- 
ported if we make our decisions 
affecting governmental and _ fiscal 
policy on the basis of reason and 
judgment rather than on the basis 
of catch words and shibboleths. 

5. Education will be adequately 
supported if we accomplish certain 
reforms in the structure of state- 
local educational government—te- 
forms which are now long overdue, 
and which, if neglected, become 
greater liabilities with each passing 
decade—greater liabilities in the 
states and localities—and in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

6. Education will be properly 
financed in the years ahead if we 
require the Federal Government to 
do its duty in this field, but under 
a pattern of state-local control and 
administration which is consistent 
with the American way in educa- 
tion. 

The outcomes in these six crucial 
areas have still to be determined, 
although they are already in process 
of determination. I beseech you 
not to be mere onlookers as.these 
issues are hammered out on the 
forge of public policy. 


TRAVEL? 


MEXICO © GUATEMALA « . AMERICA 
Alaska © Hawaii © Ewurope * The West 
Adventure trips, study trips, vaga- 
bond trips for students and teachers. 

46 day tours from $335. Write for 

our 40 page illustrated tour book. 


SUT os i6'S8 St, Now'vort8, ny. 
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Books and Home 
Circles 


(Continued from page 243) 
pensive the parents and other rela- 
tives buy them. Not only are such 
books poorly and carelessly writ- 
ten, but they are printed on a 
cheap grade of paper which is in- 
jurious to the eyesight. Often 
there are as many as thirty books 
to a set, and children continue to 
ask for a series until all of the set 
is secured. ‘Thus, the young read- 
ers waste many opportunities to 
know the more worthwhile books 
which are found in any good 
school or public library collection. 
Also, the reader has added little to 
his fund of information, and noth- 
ing to his vocabulary. Thirty such 
books are not worth even five of 
the titles listed above. 

And third, I might use my in- 
fluence both with my classes and 
by personal communication with 
the parents to discourage the read- 
ing of comic books. 


The chief objections to comic 
books are that many of them give 
an overdrawn picture of life, and 
some even present wrong moral 
standards. Also, there are editions 
that retell a well known and popu- 
lar story in perhaps five pages, thus 
spoiling for the adolescent reader 
that particular piece of literature. 

Of course the second and third 
objectives were but different ap- 
proaches to the first—tthat there be 
an improvement in the type of 
books read and owned by the stu- 


dents of our school. 
The Results 


Already it seems that the sur- 
vey was worthwhile and the re- 
sults are very gratifying. Students 
who had never possessed books be- 
fore are now taking a pride in own- 
ership, and every few days a child 
will tell me enthusiastically, ‘‘I 
have a bookcase in my room now, 
just to hold my own books.” 

Many of the students are lend- 
ing their books to their friends, and 
they take pleasure in keeping an 
accession list, making book pockets 
and cards, and even going so far as 
to print or type title and subject 
cards for their friends to use. They 
delight in playing ‘‘librarian’’. 

The children and their parents 
are becoming book-conscious, not 
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only conscious of books in num- 
bers but in quality. The lists of 
recommended books made in my 
classes by the pupils themselves are 
often taken home to be used as a 
guide for the parents and others to 
follow when purchasing gifts for 
the young folk of the home. 

I felt indeed that the survey had 
its value when one boy came to 
me and said, ‘“‘“My grandmother 





wants to meet you. She says that 
she thought she was the only per- 
son around here who worried about 
the books we read and own, and, 
then you began to worry too. Now 
every grandchild she has is collect- 
ing books—good books, and,’ he 
paused, and looked as if he wanted 


- to impress me with what he was 


going to say, ‘and’, he repeated, 
“she has ten grandchildren!” 


New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 





Now—Global Maps for Teaching New 
Global Point of View 


You are right— 
equipped only with conven- 
tional flat maps it’s some 
problem to give pupils a clear 
concept of a global world. 


But one of our oldest, most 





reliable map firms is now 


publishing a series of authentic global wall maps for schools. 


This series consists of 6 global maps dividing the earth’s surface 
into the Americas, Atlantic Ocean, Africa and Europe, Eurasia, 
Australasia and Pacific Ocean. It also includes a map-symbol chart 


and an equal-area world map. 


Helpful leaflet with each series 


All these maps, in large-scale perspective, are readable at ordinary 
classroom distances and are particularly suitable for teaching 


beginners as they contain only map data easily grasped. 


This series is being put out in inexpensive black and white editions 
and accompanying it is a four-page leaflet suggesting aids for in- 


troducing basic global concepts. 


For further information, if interested, just write Educational Depart- 


ment, Rand McNally, 536 8. Clark Street, Chicago 5, 1llinois. 


It is the desire of the makers of Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum that the 
above be helpful to you just as chewing gum helps millions of 
people daily. A benefit that might especially appeal to you as a 
teacher is that chewing seems to aid concentration and to keep 
the mind awake ...a welcome aid after a hard day at school when 


you are home and want to read, mark papers, etc. aaniog 
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services should’ be available upon 
call for special behavior problems, 
unusual learning difficulties, health 
problems, and other areas requiring 
specialized knowledge. 
Professional equipment is essen- 
tial to the practice of a profession. 
Teachers have a right to demand 
modern materials and aids to learn- 
ing. In fact, they have no more 
business teaching without them 
than the physician has to practice 
without modern medical equip- 
ment. The school system without 
modern teaching aids is like a hos- 
pital without x-ray equipment. 
Recognition of merit is a part 
of professional status. The out- 
standing work of classroom teach- 
ers needs to be brought more to the 
attention of the public. Adminis- 
trators should see that teachers 
more often take the bows for edu- 
cational achievement. Professional 
conditions require, also, that teach- 
ers be given a larger share in de- 
termining the conditions under 


Looking Ahead with the VEA 


(Continued from page 252) 


which teaching is done. 

We owe it to the children of 
Virginia to demand that teaching 
be engaged in by professionally 
qualified men and women work- 
ing under professional conditions. 

The Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation does not stand alone in the 
fight for improved education in 
Virginia, but it does have a special 
responsibility for mapping the 
strategy of the campaign and for 
leading the attack. It is in a strong 
position to work with other groups 
in providing for all our people edu- 
cation suited to individual needs, 
to social requirements, and to the 
demands of the times in which we 
live. There is no surer route to a 
greater Virginia. 


And, Now Goodbye 


Since this is my last appearance 
as your executive secretary, I want 
to express briefly my gratitude for 
the privilege of working with you 





First Steps in English 


A textbook in workbook form 


English Workbook One 
English Workbook Two 
English Workbook Three 













I am 
grateful for the four outstanding 


during the last six years. 


presidents under whom I have 
served, for the high caliber of the 
district presidents, for the construc- 
tive work of many able commit- 
tees, for the splendid leadership in 
local associations, and for the won- 
derful support of the assistant ex- 
ecutive secretary and other members 
of the headquarters staff. I am 
thankful for the cordial association 
with the State Department of Edu- 
cation and with school adminis- 
trators throughout the State. Most 
of all I am grateful for the un- 
selfish professional spirit and the 
teamwork of Virginia teachers gen- 
erally. 

You have called into service as 
my successor a man of magnificent 
possibilities for leadership. Work- 
ing with him as you have with me, 
I know you will add chapters of 
new brilliance to the history of the 
Virginia Education Association. 


















Dr. Alexander J. Stoddard 
Supt. of Schools, Philadelphia 


Dr. Matilda Bailey 
English Teacher, Upper Darby 
Senior High School, Pa. 


Dr. William Dodge Lewis 






The New English 
series that 


really teaches 
GRAMMAR 









English Workbook Four 







English Workbook Five 






English Workbook Six 


With and without Tests 








Adventures @ Independent of textbooks, this series of workbooks presents a well- 
in Arithmetic defined language program. For efficient teaching, the major aspects 
Workbooks of the language program—oral and written composition, punctuation, 





capitalization, usage, and grammar—are broken into their com- 
ponent parts and each part is developed, maintained, reviewed, and 
A main feature is the abundance of grammar and 





Clifford B. Upton 


Grades 1-8. Careful grade 
placement of topics. Prob- 
lem solving. Remedial 
work. Diagnostic tests. 
Problems and Projects. Etc. 







tested thoroughly. 
its careful gradation and the fact that just one step is taught at a time. 
Varied and interesting provision is made for individual differences. 





















300 Pike Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


American Book Company 
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FEBRUARY 11—George Washington’s 
Birthday? Yes, from 1732 to 1752! After 
1752, when the Gregorian Calendar was 
finally accepted by Great Britain, the 
birthday fell upon the 22nd, but the 
first public celebration was not held on 
that date until 1790 by the Tammany 
Society of New York. 

i i 
ONLY middle-grade readers organized 
on a carefully worked-out plan which 
affords a well-balanced program of (a) 
Readiness (b) Story and (c) Skill De- 
velopment are TODAY AND TO- 
MORROW, Grade 4; LOOKING FOR- 
WARD, Grade 5; and MOVING 
AHEAD, Grade 6, in EASY GROWTH 
IN READING series. 

PPS 
COLLEGE graduatesin America now num- 
ber 4,000,000, over 2,000,000 of whom 
have received their degrees since 1930! 

Se i 
ENGLISH language letters bulk into 75% 
of the world’s mail. Assure correctness 
in the letters your students write through 
use of THE ENGLISH WE NEED, 
Grades 9 and 10. 

nw 
PUBLISHING output for these days of 
peace is estimated at more than 10,000 
new titles each year, running the gamut 
from science to fiction. 

POF 
NEAR to being the international lan- 
guage is FRENCH, the diplomatic 
tongue of Egypt, Asia Minor, and the 
Continent. Through use of Dr. de Sauzé’s 
CLEVELAND PLAN for the Teaching 
of French, many ASTP trainees learned 
a parler frangais bien et & lire francais 
tres bien. 

rr 
DEUTERONOMY and deuterogamy—do 
you know the difference? THE WIN- 
STON DICTIONARY, Advanced Edi- 
tion, clarifies these two words—so near- 
ly alike in sound and spelling; so vastly 
different in meaning. 

OLIN 
WILL of Stephen Girard has survived all 
efforts to break it—a classic in legal 
skill of Philadelphia lawyers. 

OPI 
HOW long was a yard in the days of 
King Henry? For an interesting, brief 
discussion of arithmetic then and now, 
as presented in ARITHMETIC WE 
USE, write WINSTON Flashes. 


Winston Building, 1006-1020 Arch St 


PHILADELPHIA 7 
CHICAGO 5 ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 
LOS ANGELES 15 Lge) te]. hfe) 
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Pestalozzi Bicentennial 


(Continued from page 239) 

to become happy and useful mem- 
bers of home and society. In this 
respect self-education of the parents 
plays a vital rdle. The discussion 
evenings are to take place on a 
regional basis. They are merely 
to be suggested, but not organized 
by the committee. 

It is emphasized that the Pes- 
talozzi year must be a period of 
good deeds. Many institutions are 
in need and help is urged for them 
provided they function in the true 
Pestalozzi spirit. A Pestalozzi wel- 
fare establishment for child war 
sufferers, the so-called “‘Pestalozzi 
Village’ is, if at all possible, to 
materialize during 1946. 

A collection in favor of Swiss 
institutions, imbued with the Pes- 
talozzi spirit, is to be made, not 
through the sale of insignia, but 
as a children’s offering, the collec- 
tions to take place on the occasion 
of jubilee celebrations or the pres- 
entation of Pestalozzi plays by 
school classes. 

The national Pestalozzi year 
program also foresees that all Swiss 
schools stress the life and sayings 
of the great educator in their teach- 
ings throughout 1946. 

As far as the cantonal programs 
for the Pestalozzi anniversary year 
are concerned, it has been left to 
the cantons themselves to organize 
commemorative celebrations and 
other events designed to honor 
Switzerland’s pioneer pedagogue. 
In this respect, however, Zurich, 
Pestalozzi’s native canton, is mak- 
ing it its special duty and pleas- 
ure to be at the disposal of educa- 
tors and Pestalozzi research work- 
ers coming from foreign lands. 

Special exhibitions, throughout 
1946, in Zurich's Pestalozzianum, 
in the Helmhaus and the Kuns- 
thaus, are to afford a better under- 
standing of Pestalozzi’s noble per- 
sonality and the fine work he did. 








This Month’s Cover 
This month’s cover shows the 
proud castle at Yverdon near the 
lake of Neuchatel, Switzerland, 
which housed one of Pestalozzi’s 
most successful schools from 1805- 
25. The picture was supplied by 
the Official Information Bureau of 

Switzerland, New York City. 











EASIER 


TEACHING! 





Difficult concepts are hard 
to explain. But with the class- 
room film, the processes of teach- 
ing —and learning —take on 
interest and drama — become 
easier for the teacher, easier for 
the student. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films now afford the most com- 
plete and authentic collection of 
professionally created, teacher- 
tested sound and silent motion 
pictures exclusively designed for 
classroom use. 


Even schools with small budg- 
ets can build a basic classroom 
film library — now — under the 
new Lease-to-OWN Plan or by 
participation in a Cooperative 
Film Library program. The cost 
is as low as film rentals (often 
lower) — and with no liabilities 
beyond the budget year. 

Write now for more informa- 
tion about these plans. We will 
be glad to call and show you 
representative films in various 
subject-matter areas and grade 
levels. 


REPRESENTING 


Encyclopaedia 


. 
7 
a 


J. M. STACKHOUSE 

3611 Seminary Avenue 

Richmond 22, Virginia 
Telephone 5-2339 
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THROW AWAY YOUR: 


I Don’t Need to Visit 
the School 


by Jay S. CLayTor 





Recognizing that there are two, 
and usually three or more, sides 
to every question, this brief arti- 
cle is published because it pre- 
sents interestingly a somewhat 
unconventional point of view. 


* WAVING taught school for 
H seven years before I married, 
I understood much of the 
school routine and the teacher's 
problems, when I started the two 
oldest of our four children to 
school. That fall they started to 
school, Mary had almost finished 
the second grade at home, and Wil- 
liam (who is now Bill in the Air 
Forces) was a beginner. A little 
later there was Robert starting to 
school, and then I taught in the 
local school for two years previous 
to Edith entering the first grade. 





board borders, physical inspection, 
opening exercises, what the teach- 
ers wore that the children admired, 
about any visitors, what subjects 
the teachers liked best, and which 
they taught best, almost without 
asking a question. 

I do know I learned much, kept 
in touch with the school, and was 
a good mother in listening to my 
children’s narrations of the hap- 
penings of the day. 

My children and I salute all the 
good teachers everywhere! 


ov can avoid “writing in the red’ debts 

for sickness or accidents. T. P. U. will 
help you pay those bills and protect your 
savings. Thousands of wise teachers already 
know that the P-H (Peerless-Hospital) Cer- 
tificate does just that, and for only a few 
cents each day. 

P-H gives completeproteétion for all diseases 
and all injuries. It protects you before hospi- 
talization, during hospitalization and after hos- 


I was a busy mother, and per- 
haps I should be ashamed to say 
I never once visited in their re- 
spective classrooms during school 
hours, but I am not ashamed to say 
it. I knew their teachers, had them ° 
to dinner frequently, gave parties 
for them, and took them places 


pitalization with prompt, generous payments. 


Here are just a few P-H benefits : 


Hospital Benefit $37.50 per week 
for 8 weeks. $5.35 per day beginning Ist day. 


Confining Sickness $25.00 per week 
after first week. $10.00 for first week. 


beginning 8th day. $10.00 for first week. 
Accident 


up to $25.00 
for non-disability injury. 


Mail coupon for complete list of benefits. 


TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 
116 N. PRINCE ST., LANCASTER, PA. 


Please send me complete information about 
the P-H Certificate. 


Name 


pO ee) ee oe 


PROTECTION 


in our car. I knew how nice they 
were to work with, whether they 
were good sports, punctual and 
diligent in their work, whether 
they were good disciplinarians, and 
whether they liked children and 
people. Most of them measured up 
to pretty fair standards. 

As long as my children were 
eager to go to school, could scarce- 
ly be kept home when they were 
sick, enjoyed doing their bits of 
homework after dinner and showed 
plainly that they were learning to 
read, write, memorize, figure sums, 
think about and discuss the art of 
living and education, I was satis- 
fied. I knew what was going on 
in the school room from day to 
day, just by listening to my chil- 
dren’s eager accounts of their day. 
Not tattling, neither did I pump 
them, but an interesting recital of 
the happenings at school was en- 
joyed at home. The teachers were 
my friends as well as theirs. I even 
knew about the different black- 


a full-length comedy in 


16MM KODACHROME 
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DREW KENNEDY 

LOUISE ARTHUR 


Made for Schools and Churches 














VIRGINIA DISTRIBUTORS 


NATIONAL 


SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
14 GLENWOOD AVENUE 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 
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American Universal Lifting-Lid Desk 
No. 334 ; 









American Universal “Table with Envoy 


Posture Chairs 





HIGHEST STANDARDS IN 
for your schoolroom furnishings 


and supplies 


ee filling your requirements for school equipment and supplies, we 
take every precaution to assure complete satisfaction. Every 
item in our warehouse stock has been carefully selected to provide 


high quality at reasonable prices. Our catalog is your practical, 





up-to-date guide to economy and efficiency in filling your school 


needs. Keep it handy for reference. 


Now, as always, the advice of our fully experienced staff can 





prove helpful in meeting your school equipment buying responsi- 


bilities. Call on us at any time for whatever assistance you need. 


Send, today, for our latest catalog 


J. H. PENCE COMPANY 
; P. O. Box 863, Roanoke 5, Virginia 


- and 


109 North Eighth Street, Richmond 9, Virginia 


Exclusive Distributors for 


TCUCHTE Culili Ulf Rea 
pal No. 12-001 














OF PERSONS AND EVENTS 





Roy E, Kyle 


District President 

Roy E. Kyle is the new President 
of District M, embracing Carroll, 
Craig, Floyd, Franklin, Giles, Mont- 
gomery, Pulaski, and Roanoke counties 
and the cities of Radford and Roanoke. 
He holds a B.S. degree from the College 
of William and Mary and an M.A. 
from George Peabody College. He has 
had twenty-one years experience as a 
classroom teacher, principal of elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, and su- 
perintendent of schools. He is now 
serving his third term as Superintend- 
ent of Schools of Carroll County. 


Division Superintendent 

William A, Early assumed his 
duties as Superintendent of Schools in 
Norfolk County on January 1. He 
succeeds H. I. Willett who became Su- 
perintendent of Richmond Schools on 
the same date. Mr. Early is an A.B. 
of Emory and Henry College and an 
M.A. of Duke University. He began 
his teaching career in 1931 as Assistant 
Principal of Clarksville High School 
and was later Principal of LaCrosse 
High School in Mecklenburg County. 
He came to his present post directly 
from the Alexander Park High School 
in Norfolk County in which position 
he handled one of the most difficult 
fluctuating enrollments in the country. 


State Department Changes 
W. I. Dixon, Director, and M. 
G. Norman, Assistant Director of the 
Division of School Buildings of the 
State Department of Education, have 
resigned their positions to enter the pri- 
vate practice of architecture. Arthur 
E. Chapman will succeed Mr. Dixon 
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William A. Early 


in Virginia Education 


Arthur E. Chapman 


as Director. 

Mr. Chapman was graduated from 
the Virginia Polytechnic Institute with 
a B.S. degree in enginering. He en- 
gaged in private business for five years 
and then, 1926,-became a member of 
the staff of the Division of School 
Buildings, where he has since served 
in various architectural and engineer- 
ing capacities, except for a period of 
two years when he was Supervisor in 
the Vocational Training Program for 
War Production Workers. 

Mr. Dixon is a graduate of the 
University of Virginia and at one 
time taught mathematics in the fac- 
ulty of the College of William and 
Mary. He became a member of the 
staff of the Division of School Build- 
ings in 1925 and succeeded Raymond 
V. Long as Director in December, 
1942. 

Mr. Norman is a graduate of the 
North Carolina State College of Engi- 
neering and has done post-graduate 
work in Yale University. After two 
years of experience in private practice 
he became a member of the staff of the 
Division of School Buildings in 1932 
and served in various capacities in that 
resignation this 


Division until his 


month. 


President of AASA 


The announcement of the election 
of Dr. Henry H. Hill as president of 
the American Association of School 
Administrators is of special interest to 
Virginia educators. 

Dr. Hill is a native of North Caro- 
lina and an alumnus of the University 
of Virginia. He is now president of 
the George Peabody College for Teach- 


W. Irving Dixon 


Macon G. Norman 


ers. Both by background and experi- 
ence, he is especially interested in edu- 
cational problems peculiar to the South. 


IN MEMORIAM 


Howard Freas 

It is with sincere sorrow and true 
regret that the members of the Peters- 
burg Teachers’ Club have noted the 
passing of their well-known, well-re- 
spected, and well-beloved colleague and 
friend, Howard Freas, teacher in the 
Petersburg High School for the past 
twenty-nine years. 

Possessing a rare personality, en- 
riched by keen observation of life and 
abundant experience, at home and 
abroad, this man’s attractions won him 
a host of friends. His originality, espe- 
cially expressed through unusual wit; 
his devotion to the particular work of 
the classroom; his zeal to contribute his 
talents not only to the school but the 
community generally made of this man 
a real and vital character. 

Committee on Resolutions: D. Pinck- 
ney Powers, Pauline Donnan, Carolyn 
Cogbill. 


Kate Robertson 

Miss Kate Robertson, for forty years 
a teacher in the Pittsylvania County 
public schools, died in Danville, De- 
cember 14, 1945. Miss Robertson 
taught many years in one of the primi- 
tive one-room schools, the old Barks- 
dale School near Mount Hermon, but 
she remained with the system long 
enough to complete her teaching ca- 
reer in a modern consolidated high 
school. 
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Roland Eugene Cook 

The news of the death at his home in 
Salem on December 30, 1945, of Roland 
E. Cook will be heard by all members 
of the Virginia Education Association 
with profound sorrow. Mr. Cook was 
President of the Association during 
1937-1938. A full account of his life 
and service to Virginia education was 
published in the September, 1945, is- 
sue of the JOURNAL. 


For Your Information 





Spiritual Probiems of the 
Teacher, written by the Chairman 
of the Board of Higher Education of 
New York City, Dr. Ordway Tead, is 
a helpful discussion of common spirit- 
ual problems of our times, aspects of 
these which the teacher peculiarly 
faces, and some affirmative conclusions 
for the teacher’s guidance, comfort 
and reorientation. Copies are avail- 
able from the Edward W. Hazen 
Foundation, Haddam, Connecticut. 

New Edition of School Health 
Pamphlet, “What Every Teacher 
Should Know About the Physical Con- 
dition of Her Pupils”, has been re- 
leased by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. The pamphlet stresses the im- 
portance of health appraisal, and dis- 
cusses what teachers should know and 
do about weighing and measuring, 
recognizing signs, symptoms, and in- 
cubation periods of communicable dis- 
eases including colds, daily inspections 
and continuous observation, records, 
and the use of the thermometer. It 
also discusses the training of teachers. 
A chart of Snellen letters for testing 
vision is included. 








OF THE Music WortLp 


APPEARS ON EacH PROGRAM 


Listen To 


“THE TELEPHONE HOUR’ 
Every MONDAY at 9 P. M. 


STATION WRC 
AND THE NBC NETWORK 


A Famous STAR 
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“Suggested School Health Pol- 
icies,” is the outgrowth of a long 
series of deliberations, beginning with 
a survey by the Joint Committee on 
Health Problems in Education of the 
National Education Association and 
the American Medical Association in 
which opinions were sought from 
school administrators, doctors, nurses, 
teachers and parents on various school 
health policies and procedures. Based 
in part on this study and on other data, 
the American Academy of Pediatrics 
and the Child Hygiene Section of the 
American Public Health Association 
produced a statement of “Suggested 
School Health Policies” which was 
widely accepted in principle by or- 
ganizations of physicians, educators 
and public health workers. This pub- 
lication has had considerable distribu- 
tion and has, apparently, been accepted 
with little criticism and widely used 
in the shaping of school health policies. 

The present document is a revision 
of the first edition, accomplished by a 
committee whose composition you will 
see in the report and which is repre- 
sentative of every significant line of 
thought contributory to health prob- 
lems in education. 

A French newspaper “Tous En- 
semble,” will be published by the Vir- 
ginia Chapter of the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of French, under 
the leadership of Dr. Joseph Barker, 
of Sweet Briar College, president of the 
chapter. 

Planned to contain articles written 
in both English and French, “Tous 
Ensemble” was created for the pur- 
pose of stimulating interest among 
French teachers throughout the State. 

Editors of “Tous Ensemble” are 
Professor Jean Autret, of Mary Bald- 
win College, and Professor Braxton 
Woody, of the University of Virginia. 

Film Lexicon. The growing use 
of classroom films is bringing an en- 
tirely new vocabulary into the schools 
of America. 

Words like “blooping,” “gate,” 
“sync” and “unsync,” are actually not 
jitterbug terms but part of the new 
language employed in using classroom 
films effectively. 

Now, if one of your students says 
“The gate is rusty,”’ he does not mean, 
as one would expect from the radio, 
that a “jive cat cuts an awkward rug.” 
The “‘gate” is the hinged retainer plate 
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In National Rehabilitation 


. +. do you know why 


CE CREAM 


is important? 





For Servicemen . . . for War-Weary 
Civilians . . . for Growing Children 
.. + Ice Cream provides milk nutrients 
in a form which is both healthful and 
universally popular. 


As most teachers are aware, the nu- 
trients of Ice Cream are the finest in 
Nature’s menus, the same ones as are 
found in milk . . . calcium, complete 
proteins, riboflavin, vitamin A. 


In these days when millions of serv- 
icemen and war-weary civilians are in 
need of rehabilitation, and when cor- 
rect nutrition is vital to America’s chil- 
dren, we can be especially thankful for 
Ice Cream because 


(1) it helps to promote good nutrition 
(2) it tends to improve morale. 





“Ice Cream —Let’s Find Out 
About ft” together with a 
teacher’s supplement, a hel p- 
ful teaching aid .. . sent FREE 
on request. Write for a copy to: National 
Dairy Council, Dept. VJE-246, 111 N. 
Canal St., Chicago 6, illinois . . . an educa- 
tional organization promoting national 
health through better under- 

standing of dairy foods and pamper 


° MATIOWAL 
their use. 








DAIRY 
COUMCIL 
> 







ICE CREAM 


IS A NUTRITIOUS FOOD 
(and Morale-Building) 














on the film projector which holds the 
film firmly against the aperture to the 
lens. If it is rusty, obviously it needs 
cleaning. 

Or, if a student suggests that you 
had better “bloop the film,” he means 
nothing more incomprehensible than 
that the portion of the film which has 
been spliced must be lacquered to elim- 
inate the queer whistling sound, known 
as a “bloop.” 

Similarly, “sync” and “‘unsync” are 
simply terms to indicate whether the 
sound is synchronized, or not, with 
the lip movements of the actors in the 
film. 

So that teachers may become fa- 
miliar with the necessary terms, En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films offers a 
film lexicon for their study. 

Supervisors Meet. The Depart- 
ment of Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, N.E.A. will hold its an- 
nual spring meeting at the Statler 
Hotel in St. Louis, March 21-23, 1946. 
Group discussions, general sessions, 
working committee meetings, and in- 
formal get-togethers are planned. Meet- 
ings will center around problems of 
providing better schools for children 
and youth of our modern world. All 
educators interested in instructional 
improvement in today’s schools are in- 
vited to attend. 

A new guidance and teaching 
device of special value for English 
teachers has just been published by 
Scholastic Magazine for the English 
Section of the Metropolitan School 
Study Council. It is a basic chart, 
“Profile of Communications Skills,” de- 
vised by a group of practicing teach- 
ers and educators. The purpose of the 
“Profile” is to help teachers evaluate 
students’ abilities, strengths and de- 
ficiencies in various factors of read- 
ing, writing, speaking and listening by 
standard criteria. 

The “Profile” is planned as a cumu- 
lative record of improvement for each 
student and differs from other methods 
in that it is partly designed to assist 
the student in self-analysis of his po- 
tentialities and progress. 

A report on Maps, Map Series 
and Services has just been released 
by a Committee of the American Li- 
brary Association in a special Octo- 
ber, 1945 issue of the Association’s 
Subscription Books Bulletin, quarterly 
publication which has since 1930 eval- 
uated subscription books, encyclopedias, 
and other reference-type books for li- 
brarians, teachers, and other book- 
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buyers. 

The war spurred interest in map 
materials, and the post-war period 
promises to maintain that interest at 
a high level. Schools and libraries are 
facing a real problem in selecting from 
a great mass of material those maps 
which best fill specific needs. To help 
guide them the October Subscrip- 
tion Books Bulletin reviews and eval- 
uates about fifty maps and map series. 

The Committee has not attempted 
to evaluate maps from the standpoint 
of their classroom use but rather from 








Develop 
natural talents’ || 
Use Finger Paintsin All Grades 


Don’t allow the natural talents of your pu- 
pils to be obscured by their slowness to 
master the technique of brush, pencil or 
crayon. Allow them free, spontaneous 
creative expression — with Milton Bradley 
Finger Paints. 

Adapted to all grades and all degrees of 
skill, these paints can be swirled and 
blended into attractive designs by the smal- 
lest child — yet there is almost no limit to 
the refined techniques which may be taught 
more advanced pupils. 


No Messy Mixing 


Milton Bradley Finger 
Paints are laboratory 
mixed to the _ right 
creamy consistency, 
come in six colors which 
the pupil can blend into 
any desired shade. They 
are absolutely harmless 
and can easily be washed 
from hands and clothing. 





MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


811 SO. WABASH AVENUE 
CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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that of their interest to the library. A 
majority of the series included, how- 
ever, is intended for classroom use in 
such subjects as history, geography, 
and social studies, 

Radio Scripts on Current Prob- 
lems. The American Mercury an- 
nounces a series of radio scripts on 
current problems entitled ‘Script-of- 
the-Month.” Each script is based on 
in article in the magazine. It is writ- 
ten as a 15-minute round table discus- 
sion with simple dialogue for four 
speakers. The following subjects are 
now available: (1) Does America Need 
a Strong England? (2) Will Germany 
Try It Again? 

“Script-of-the-Month” has a variety 
of uses. It may be presented on the 
air as an actual broadcast, on a P.A. 
system as a school broadcast, in the 
auditorium as an assembly program, 
in club meetings as a panel discussion, 
in classrooms as part of the lesson ma- 
terial. Teachers of English, public 
speaking, debating, current events, 
civics, and social studies will find 
“Script-of-the-Month” useful. 

A free copy of each script may be 
obtained by writing to Radio Depart- 
ment, The American Mercury, 570 
Lexington Avenue, New York 22. 

Rickenbacker Host on Radio 
Series of Air History. In order to 
meet and stimulate the wide and stead- 
ily growing interest in all fields and all 
levels of education in aeronautics—as 
well as in related subjects that deal 
with the social and economic impor- 
tance of global air progress—Captain 
Eddie Rickenbacker is participating in 
the making of a series of 13 radio 
plays that provide supplementary in- 
struction on the history of American 
iviation through the lives and accom- 
plishments of the men and women who 
made that history. 

Starting during the week of Feb- 
ruary 2, 1946, over as elected network 
of more than 150 stations that blanket 
the United States and Canada from 
coast to coast, Captain Rickenbacker 
will appear as host and historian on 
the Worlds Most Honored Flights. The 
plays are written by Col. Hans Chris- 
tian Adamson. 

The “1946 Home Study Blue 
Book” is a Handbook of vocational 
information regarding approved cor- 
respondence courses covering the field 
of the various trades, vocations and 
semi-professions. It is a valuable thir- 
ty-two page booklet with cover, pre- 
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pared for vocational guidance instruc- 
tors, veteran advisory officers, etc. It 
will be sent free upon request to the 
National Home Study Council, 839 
17th Street, N. W., Washington 6. 

Atomic Bomb Poll. Two out 
of every three high school students 
think that the United States should not 
share the atomic bomb secret with 
other nations. This strong opposition 
to sharing the bomb secret is shown in 
results of. the latest and largest poll 
conducted by the Institute of Student 
Opinion under the sponsorship of 
Scholastic Magazines. Individual bal- 





lots were cast by 142,204 high school 
students representing every section of 
the United States, 

The poll question was phrased: 
“Do you think that the United States 
should share the atomic bomb secret 
with other nations?” 

Sixty-five per cent of the student 
voters oppose sharing the bomb secret; 
29 per cent approve; 6 per cent have 
no opinion on the subject. 

Unlike other ISO polls, the boy and 
girl votes were almost identical, the 
girls showing slightly more inclina- 
tion than boys to share the bomb secret. 
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PEPSI-COLA HITs THE SPOT 


PEPSI-COLA COMPANY, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 
Pepsi-Cola is Bottled in Virginia by Pepsi-Cola Bottling Companies of Danville, 
Lynchburg, Marion, Norfolk, Richmond, Roanoke, South Hill and 
Washington, D. C. 
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Glances At New 
Books 


Shop Terms. EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
OF INTERNATIONAL Business Ma- 
CHINES CORPORATION. Syracuse, 
New York: Syracuse University 
Press. 1945. $1.00. 

A book of “shop terms” encoun- 
tered in any manufacturing plant 
where the usual types of machine tools 
are operated and devices are assembled 
and inspected. Simple terms, illus- 
trated definitions, and a pronunciation 
guide are included in this edition. 


Safer Homes Living, Much to Do 
About Safety, and Student Safety 
Activities. NATIONAL SAFETY 
CounciL, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Illinois. 1945. 

For Home _ Economics _ teachers, 
Safer Home Living suggests ways of 
integrating home safety into a high 
school course. 


Much to Do About Safety, a hand- 
book for elementary schools, was pre- 
pared to aid in cooperative action’ in 
safety organizations and safety for spe- 
cial days. 


Student Safety Activities, fully il- 
lustrated and designed for student and 
teacher use in secondary schools, sug- 
gests ways of starting organization, 
student safety committees and coordi- 
nation with community activities. 


Stories from the East and West. Chil- 
dren of the U.S.A. Compiled by 
Marion BELDEN Cook. New 
York: Silver Burdett Co. 1945. 


The first of three books about life 
in each of the states and territories of 
the United States. Dealing with the 
northern states east of the Mississippi 
River, these stories will serve as. in- 
teresting and informative reading ma- 
terial particularly for the third and 
fourth grades. 


My Third Number Book. Ctrarx, 
BaLpwin, and Crark. Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, New York: World 
Book Company. 1945. $0.48. 

A workbook-type of beginning 
arithmetic for the usually difficult 
third year when many change-overs 
must be made by individual pupils. 

Space is allowed for practical activi- 

ties and continuous record keeping. 

Without requiring a supplemental book 

of any kind, this edition, used with 
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My First and My Second Number 
Books, offers a complete three years’ 
work. 


New Crops for the New World. 
CHARLES Morrow Wiison. New 
York: Macmillan Co. 1945. $3.50. 

Vivid stories of agricultural achieve- 
ments in the great South American 
forests. Fourteen noted scientists deal 
with world crops which are now being 
grown in Latin America, especially 

Far Eastern products, such as rubber, 


silk, and quinine. 
RRR = 


sing a song 


of six pence! 


Sing, too, of woods and 
green meadows 


Of dogs and monkeys and 
the muffin man. 
Sing songs of the people in 
these forty-eight states 


And of our neighbors in lands 
across the seas. 


Hum tunes from the whirling 
country dances 


And melodies of the tall 
city cathedral. ... 


NEW MUSIC HORIZONS 
Books 1-6 


Book 5 ready in early 1946 
Book 6 in preparation 


Carefully selected songs . . . gay 
illustrations. Provides for the 
musical development of boys and 
girls through a five-point program 
of singing, listening, creating, 
playing. instruments, dancing. 


Representative: 


Mr. Georce G. ANDERTON 


Saluda, Virginia 
Ww 
Silver Burdett 


45 East Seventeenth Street 
New York 3, New York 


Thorndike—Century Beginning Dic- 
tionary. E. L.. THORNDIKE. New 
York: Scott, Foresman and Com- 
pany. 1946. $1.60. 

A design for teaching children of 
the fourth and fifth grades how to 
use the dictionary. Arranged on two 
levels of difficulty, this volume will 
be a welcome aid for both teachers 
and pupils in acquiring dictionary 


skills. 











FARMERS WANT 
BETTER SCHOOLS 


The American farmer wants 
schools which will give his chil- 
dren a better education and pro- 
vide more community services. 
He favors consolidation of 
schools to secure these advan- 
tages. These conclusions are 
drawn from a survey recently 
completed by economists of the 
Department of Agriculture. 


Greater consolidation of rural 
schools was favored by more 
than two-thirds of those inter- 
viewed. Reasons given were bet- 
ter educational advantages and 
more school-community services 
such as school libraries, equip- 
ment-repair shops, and canning 
centers. In areas where consoli- 
dation is well under way, it is 
more popular than in areas such 
as the Midwest and Northern 
Plains where one-room schools 
abound. Negro farmers in the 
South are almost unanimously 
in favor of consolidation. 


Two farmers out of three in- 
terviewed want school libraries 
to serve adults as well as chil- 
dren. Four out of five farmers 
want schools to serve hot lunches. 
Continuance of schools shops 
for repair of farm machinery is 
favored by two farmers in three 
and school-community canneries 
are wanted by half of those in- 
terviewed. In counties where 
such canneries have been estab- 
lished, four-fifths of the farm- 
ers want them continued. 


—Condensed from a report 
in SDEA Journal for De- 
cember 1945. 
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JUST TWO MINUTES 


That is about all the time needed 
for you to open a Special Check- 
ing Account at any one of our 
offices. And 6-2/3 cents a 
check is the only cost—a dollar 
for a book of 15 checks. No 
minimum balance is required. If 
you live at a distance you can 
bank by mail. 


FIRST AND MERCHANTS 
National Bank of Richmond 


H. Hiter Harris 
President 


John M. Miller, Jr. 
Chairman of the Board 


Capital and Surplus 
Six Million Dollars 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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JOHNSON PUBLISHING CO., RICHMOND 12, VIRGINIA 











WORKBOOKS 











JOHNSON’S ARITHMETIC WORKBOOKS 


Here is an attractive new series of Arithmetic Work- 
books which covers the basic curriculum in elementary 
arithmetic. Prepared by classroom teachers, these 
books will supplement the work of the good teacher 
at each step of the learning process. 


Book I—-NUMBERS ARE FUN! 

Book !tI—NUMBER TALES and GAMES 

Book HII—NUMBER PARADE 

Book 1V—-GOING ON IN ARITHMETIC 

Book V—SKILL IN ARITHMETIC (In Preparation) 
Each $ .36, List 


(Subject to usual discount) 


Write for complete information. 











STANDARD TESTS 














DISTRIBUTED BY JOHNSON PUBLISHING CO. 
In addition to our other educational facilities, we are 
now prepared to serve you through the distribution 
of standard tests and related materials. Consult us 
when you plan your testing program. 


Write for our complete catalog of Tests. 

















SCHOOL PRINTING— 





We specialize in producing school and college 
printing—Catalogs, booklets, bulletins, folders, 


printed forms of all kinds. 


Send us your in- 


quires and be assured of fine quality work at 


the right price. 


THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY 
11-13-15 North Fourteenth Street 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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Yours .... for the Asking 


A list of Free and Inexpensive Classroom Helps Available from 
Virginia Journal’s Advertisers 


When and how was Standard 
Time adopted? Does standard 
gauge of track and equipment 
affect the general public? De- 
velopment of Railroad Transpor- 
tation in the U. S. answers these 
questions and many others. It 
is a factual historical story of 
the beginning of the great rail- 
road industry of the country. 
Suggested for high school refer- 
ence work. 

Suggestions for Organizing 
Student Operators’ Club for the 
Projected Teaching Aids Depart- 
ment will be helpful to any ad- 
ministrator or teacher working 
with visual aids. 

New Teachers’ Outline on the 
5-Way Plan for Dental Health. 
Explains just how to use the 
“Why Do Teeth Ache?” chart, 
the full color Dental Certificates, 
and the cardboard model of a 
set of teeth. The folder includes 
special diagramatic drawings 
clearly showing the proper tech- 
nique for tooth brushing. 


How To Run A Film Library 
visualized manual for school film 
libraries is being distributed at 
below production cost—50¢ a 
copy. The manual is a functional 
one; it shows how to make and 
keep records. There’s even a slide 
in it to project a film rack “blue- 
print” on the blackboard for a 
tracing from which boys in the 
manual training department can 
build film storage racks. 

Famous Highways of the United 
States is a wall display 8 ft. wide, 
lithographed in 4 colors. It con- 
tains typical scenes from 8 fa- 
mous highways of the country. 





Use this Coupon 


State Teachers Magazines 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Please have sent to me the items 
checked. 3¢ is enclosed for each item. 


100. 101. 102. 4103. 104. 


Subject taught 


Enrollment: Boys....... ee 
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It will be accompanied by four 
lesson topics dealing with the 
history and beauty spots along 
the highways. Will be available 
the latter part of February. 
Charge 10. 


| VIRGINIA ENGRAVING COMPANY | 
| INCORPCRATEO | 
| 


Makers of Fine Printin Plates| | 


| 101 GOVERNOR ST. — RICHMOND, VA. 


Your School and Its Govern. 
ment. Public schools need teachers 
who can make the story of democracy 
more fascinating than the Lone Ranger 
and make student self-government col- 
orful and vital training for adult 
citizenship. This is the judgment of 
Dr. Earl C. Kelley, prominent educa- 
tor, who is supervisor of secondary 
education in the Detroit schools and a 
member of the faculty of Wayne Uni- 
versity, and Dr. Roland C. Faunce, 
Chief of Secondary Education for the 
State of Michigan, in their booklet 
“Your School and Its Government” 
just published by the National Self 
Government Committee, Inc., 80 
Broadway, New York City. 








for children, for their families, for all. 
when it is understood and fought for.’ 


FACTS TO FACE FOR HEALTH 


One-third more rural mothers die in childbirth than in cities. 
One-fourth more rural babies die. 

More persons in rural areas die from the preventable diseases of 
typhoid and diphtheria. 

Whereas 25 per cent of all youth drafted into the armed services were 
rejected, 41 per cent of rural youth were rejected. 

Adult men workers on farms suffer from hernia; married women drag 
out their iives carrying the internal tears due to childbirth. 

The Farm Security Administration tells us that many a farm has failed 
because chronic illness, malaria, heart conditions, undiagnosed ill- 
nesses have destroyed the usefulness of farm owners. 


Dr. Dorothy B. Nyswander, Health Education Specialist of the 
Office of Inter-American Affairs, cites these facts, and asks: 

“Why are these babies dying, these school children developing 
defects which make them unable to serve their country when it needs 
them, these adults living the ineffective life of chronically ill persons? 

‘Some reasons are that there are not enough people to keep them 
well, not enough hospitals, and not enough money to buy the serv- 
ices that do exist.”’ 


What Can Be Done? 


After describing other causes of poor rural health and the attempts 
made to deal with them, Dr. Nyswander says: 

“Out of many minds a six-point program has evolved, based on 
data of the last 35 years. 


1. 


The goals are: 


To provide hospitals and health centers to meet the needs of all the 
people. Each state plans its own program on the basis of its own 
surveys. 

To provide more adequate public health programs which again are 
based on local planning as to what the needs are and how they can 
be met. 

To provide a sanitary environment with emphasis on safe water sup- 
plies, disposal of excreta, and pasteurized milk. 


- To support research in preventive medicine that we may extend our 


control over diseases which still threaten lives. 

To train and distribute health personnel to meet the needs where the 
needs exist. 

To provide medical care through grants in aid to states which will 
permit states to pay for (1) services rendered in economically de- 
pressed areas and (2) the diagnostic and laboratory equipment which 
makes possible the practice of good medicine. 


“Such a program, however finariced, will mean health for teachers, 
It will come about only 


, 


What can teachers do to bring it about? 
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Through Victory, our Government is cancelling a 
number of War-time restrictions; among them, rail- 
way, gas and other commodities, causing the travel 
situation to be more precarious than even during 
the war. . 


It is absolutely necessary that people cooperate with 


the hotels by: 


























Making their reservations well in 
1 m advance, and doubling up wher- 
ever possible so that a greater num- 
ber of people can be accommodated. 


Stating the time of arrival and de- 

Ya parture; cancelling reservations 
when you find accommodations are 
not needed. 


3 On the day you leave, releasing 
* 


your room as early as possible. 








Hotel John Marshall Hotel Richmond 
Hotel William Byrd Hotel Murphy 


RICHMOND HOTELS, INC. 
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A NEW 100,000,000-VOLT MACHINE, the 
G-E Betatron, is now giving scien- 
tists a means of studying electrons in 
a form never before possible—as free 
particles of matter traveling at 99.99 
per cent the speed of light. The elec- 
trons are spun in the machine, held 
in their circular path by a strong 
magnet. When periodically a pulse 
of electricity is applied to alter the 
magnetic condition, the electrons 
shoot out at a tangent, producing a 
rapid series of swarms of speeding 
projectiles. 

The principal part of the apparatus 
is the 130-ton electro-magnet, nine 
feet high, 15 feet long, and seven 
feet wide. Into a rectangular opening 
in the middle of the steel structure 
extend the pole pieces from the 
upper and lower halves, and around 
each pole piece is a one-ton coil made 
of stranded copper.conductor an inch 
in diameter. Between these coils is 
a ‘‘doughnut’’—heart of the machine 
—which is six feet in diameter and 
made of 16 separate molded segments 
of specially tempered glass. It is in 
this doughnut that the electrons are 
revolved, held by the powerful elec- 
tro-magnet. 


LECACCE 











TO 
PUMP 












ELECTRONS 
STREAM FROM 
CATHODE 

















“DOUGHNUT” made 
of special quartz glass in 
twelve sections forms secondary coil 





X-RAYS ARE PRODUCED when the elec- 
trons strike a target—x-rays more 
powerful than any heretofore pro- 
duced by science, corresponding to 
voltages up to 100,000,000 volts. 
These powerful rays are capable of 
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PATH OF 
ELECTRONS 







CROSS SECTION 


PATH OF 
ELECTRONS 










FEO CE 


ACCELERATION 

CHAMBER is an 
electron ‘’merry-go- 
round,’ whirling elec- 
trons around and 
around until they 
reach tremendous 
speeds 











—+» X-RAY BEAM 






TARGET 


x-raying thick cross sections of 
metal; they may well have other 
important applications. But it is as 
a research tool that the big Betatron 
is most interesting. 


FIFTY YEARS OF X-RAY RESEARCH led to 
the development of this machine. 
It has long been known that when 
an electron is accelerated by a high 
voltage, it becomes a projectile 
which travels at an awesome speed, 
and when millions and millions of 
these tiny speeding electrons strike 
a metal target, they penetrate the 
very atoms of the metal. They pro- 
duce, within the atomic structure, 
dislocations and rearrangements 
which in turn release the radiation 
we know as x-rays. Now, with the 
electron accelerator, science has a 
new speed producing tool, the full 
capabilities of which have yet to be 
explored. 


FREE—a new 36-page illustrated booklet, 
THE STORY OF X-RAY. For your copy write 
to Dept. 6-312, General Electric Company, 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


ELECTRIC 


968-64C-211 
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Scheel Metion Picture Accessories 





No. PT50 Table—$25.00 


Top size 20” x 30”; height 44”. Made 
of Oak, finished School Brown. 

Castors—rubber tired, ball bearing, 2 
swiveled can be locked. 

Table easily moved through isles and be- 
tween rooms. Can be used with any projec- 
tion equipment. 





No. FC60 File Cabinet—without doors—$35.00 
No. FC65 File Cabinet—with glass doors—$50.00 


Size—34+” wide, 48” high. Made of Oak, finished School 
Brown. 


Will hold 90 reels 400’ length and 30 reels 800’ to 1600’. 


Slide blocks hold few or many reels in position 


Metal Storage Cabinets . . . Tables . . . Rewinds . . . Splicers . . . Cements 


Lead Film... 


Projector Bulbs . .. Cans 
Extension Cords 


SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES 
All prices F. O. B. Richmond. 


Pex 
lowers School Cqui ment Compan y 
Pig ee 20, “Virginia 
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ee Ready For Second Semester Use 
BETTER High School English 
ENGLISH Activity Books 

oz Recently Published 
By Richard A. Meade 


University of Virginia 





BETTER ENGLISH, Book |! BETTER ENGLISH, Book II 
For the First Year of the Secondary For the Upper Years to Follow Better 
School, 60 cents, plus carriage English, Book |, 60 cents, plus carriage 


Equipped with Pre-Tests before every Unit, and with Final Tests after every Unit; offering 
several times as much exercise material as any other Series; with Exercises graded in difficulty; 
stressing those Phases of Language which are universally deemed functional; illustrated by Sen- 
tences which have Colour, Interest, and Charm; and brightened throughout with action sil- 
houettes by the well-known artist, Herbert Townsend. 


Teacher's Handbooks Free 





For Elementary English 
By Burleson, Cash, and McCorkle 


Parallel Textbooks and Workbooks for Grades 3-8 inclusive. 


The Workbook Series, ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE, has long been a State and National 
Best Seller. Thousands of copies have been used in Virginia alone, where enthusiastic teachers 
are ordering it with any of the adopted books on the State Textbook List. We invite you to 
favor us with a trial order, and believe you will be delighted at the marked improvement in 
language accomplishment. 

The Textbook Series, ADVENTURES IN ENGLISH, is parallel to, but not interlocking with, 
the Workbook Series, and has the same authorship. These attractive little books use only tried 
means of motivation, furnish the clearest of explanations and the most interesting of discus- 
sions, offer the richest body of exercise and practice material, and definitely lead the pupil to 
self-help and self-reliance in language. They are pre-eminently books for pleasant and profit- 
able day-by-day learning and teaching. 


Net, Plus Net, Plus 

THE WORKBOOKS Carriage THE TEXTBOOKS Carriage 
Adventures in Language, 3rd <9 Ah Adventures in English, 3rd________$ .60 
Adventures in Language, 4th_______ .30 Adventures in English, 4th_____*._ _ .63 
Adventures in Language, 5th___- .30 Adventures in English, 5th________ .66 
Adventures in Language, 6th a Adventures in English, 6th__________ .69 
Adventures in Language, 7th__--- .37 Adventures in English, 7th__._______ .75 
Adventures in Language, 8th__.- .37 Adventures in English, 8th________ _ .90 


Free Teacher's Manuals with both Series 


| bette English 














\DVENTURES “|, ADVENTURES 
IN =e ALLYN and BACON | IN eee List 


11 East 36th Street New York City 16 


Virginia Representatives 
W. Carl Whitlock, Charlottesville 
Robert H. Douthat 


BUI RLESON CASH 
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